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THERE  is  nothing  either  ill  the  general 
Plan,  or  in  the  particular  Proviiions 
of  the  late  Negotiation,  which  can  be 
fuppofed,  in  the  leaf!  Degree,  binding  in  any 
future  Treaty.  This  is  fufficiently  evident,  not 
only  from  the  exprefs  Agreement  of  the  two 
Courts,  but,  even  if  there  had  been  no  fucli 
Agreement,  from  the  very  Nature  of  fucli  im¬ 
perfect  TranfaCtions.  A  Retrofpedt,  however,  to 
that  Negotiation,  may  be  attended  with  con- 
fiderable  Advantages.  It  may  point  out  the 
Principles  which  then  actuated  our  Admini- 
ftration,  and  may  enable  us  to  determine  how 
far  it  will  he  conliftent  with  our  Intereft,  on  a 
limilar  Occafion,  to  adopt  or  to  rcjedt  that 
Syftem  of  Pacification. 

B  1  It 
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It  is  in  my  Opinion  a  fortunate  Circum- 
fiance,  notwithftanding  the  additional  Expence 
which  we  have  incurred  lince  the  Clofe  of  the 
late  Negotiation,  that  we  have  ftill  an  Op¬ 
portunity  coolly  and  at  Leifure  to  review,  and, 
it  it  be  not  prelumptuous,  to  rejudge  the  whole 
of  that  very  interefting  Tranfadtion  :  becaufe 
we  are  hill  in  a  Condition  to  make  fuch  a 
Revifion  of  real  Service  to  us.  An  Opportu¬ 
nity  lb  favourable  rarely  occurs.  Negotiations 
ordinarily  remain  involved  in  the  prudential 
Obfcurity,  with  which  Deliberations  of  that 
Importance  ought  always  to  be  attended,  until 
they  are  finally  ratified.  The  Bufmefs  of  po¬ 
litical  Criticifm  is  then  at  an  End.  Elowever 
juft  it  may  he,  it  is  then  certainly  ufelefs. 

W  c  are  not,  I  hope,  fo  far  gone  in  Military 
Madnefs,  as  to  look  no  farther  than  the  War. 
We  do  not  fight  and  conquer  without  fome 
Confideration  of  the  End  and  Purpofe  of  our 
Victories,  and  our  Acquisitions.  Whilffi  the 
War  continues  our  Object  is  fimple  ;  it  is  only 
by  every  pofiible  Means  to  weaken  and  diflrels 
the  Enemy.  The  Bufmefs  of  Pacification  is 
more  difficult,  as  it  is  more  important.  We 
are  then  to  form  fuch  Plans,  and  to  purfue 
inch  Meafures,  as  may  be  moll:  conducive  to 
the  lading,  folid,  and  fubftantial  Benefit  of 
our  Country.  This  is  a  Matter  which  requires 
the  moil  mature  Deliberation  ;  and  therefore 
not  only  jellifies,  but  demands  the  Intervention 
Oi  every  Perlon,  according  to  the  Sort  of 

Knowledge 
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Knowledge  lie  happens  to  po  fiefs ;  and  calls 
for  the  publick  Attention  to  every  Propofal 
which  feems  to  ante  from  any  Appeal  ance  of 
publick  Spirit,  and  to  be  fupported  by  any 
tolerable  Degree  of  Information. 

We  are  kill  in  the  Train  of  Conqueft  ;*our 
Pofition  and  the  Afpedt  of  Things  are  conti¬ 
nually  varying  ;  but  notwithftanding  thete  V  a- 
riations,  the  general  Plan  of  our  Policy  mud  be 
the  fame.  Every  Country  has  an  Interefr 
more  particularly  its  own,  refulting  from  thole 
Circumftances,  which  conicitute  its  peculiar 
Strength  and  Safety.  1  he  great  Source  ot  our 
particular  Opulence  and  Power,  has  hitheito 
been  confidered  to  anle  from  1  rade ;  and  it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  Efiedt  of  all  out 
Bravery  and  Policy,  if  we  had  either  fought 
or  negotiated  ourfelves  out  of  our  commeicial 
Charadter.  Advantages  of  a  merely  political 
Kind,  will  be  always  more  or  lefs  problema¬ 
tical ;  their  exact  Value  can  hardly  ever  come 
to  be  eftimated  ;  and  the  political  Syiiem  is  it- 
fclf  fubjedt  to  fuch  Fluctuation,  that  what  at 
one  Time  we  may  have  fought  with  infinite 
Eagernefs,  and  bought  at  an  enormous  Ex¬ 
pence,  by  a  Change,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
Death  or  Depofition  of  a  foreign  Prince,  to  a 
Eove  Intrigue,  to  perfbnal  Keientment,  or 
poflibly  to  mere  Inconftancy  and  Capnce  m 
thofe  who  govern,  may  be  rendered  in  a  Mo¬ 
ment  infignificant  or  uleleis,  and  even  fomc- 
timcs  dangerous.  How  was  all  Europe  agitated, 

B  2  almoft 


alinoft  within  our  own  Memory,  upon  the 
Bulinefs  of  a  Barrier  for  the  Dutch  ?  What 
Volumes  were  wrote  upon  that  Subjed,  which 
no  body  now  fo  much  as  ipeak  of?  Holland 
thought  her  very  Being  depended  upon  it; 
Great  Britain,  with  her  ufual  Warmth  for  all 
3;er  Allies,  was  flill  more  earned:  than  the 
1  lincipal,  and  laboured  this  Work  as  the  only 
Means  of  preferving  the  Liberties  and  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  Europe  ;  France  omitted  nothing 
in  her  Power  to  prevent,  to  obftrud,  or  to 
n  ui: rate  the  Defign  ;  and  after  all  this  mighty 
Buttle,  it  would  at  this  time  be  hard  to°fay, 
whether  Holland,  Great  Britain,  or  France, 
concern  themfelves  lead:  about  that  Barrier, 
which  once  fo  intirely  engroffed  the  whole  At¬ 
tention  of  them  all.  In  reality,  in  every  po¬ 
litical  Queftion  the  Paffions  are  always  more 
or  lefs  engaged,  our  Decidons  upon  fuch 
Quettions  are  of  Confequence  lefs  to  be  relied 
upon  ;  let  the  Situation  of  Affairs  change  but 
a  little,  and  our  Ideas  change  with  them. 

But  there  is  no  Situation  in  which  Wealth 
is  not  Strength,  and  in  which  Commerce  is 
not  Wealth.  If  Commerce  is  our  Obied,  we 
know,  and  in  all  other  Cafes  we  can  at  bed: 
only  guefs,  what  we  acquire.  From  the  ge¬ 
ne  rd  Nature  therefore  of  fuch  Advantages,  as 
well  as  from  their  Relation  to  our  own  more 
.  particular  Intercft,  thefe  fhould  be  Objedts  ca¬ 
pital,  and  Conditions  indifpen  fable  in  every 
Scheme  we  form,  every  Conqueft  we  propofe, 
and  every  Negotiation  we  engage  in. 

In 
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In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne^  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  mutually  and  juftly  cenfured  each  other, 
for  that  the  one  in  the  Treaty  of  Gertruy den- 
burgh,  amidft  all  the  exorbitant  Demands, 
and  the  other  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  amidft 
all  their  fhameful  Conceftions,  took  very  little 
Care  to  provide  any  commercial  Advantages 
for  their  Country,  *  while  the  one  laboured  to 
protraft  the  War,  and  the  other  to  precipitate 
the  Peace,  folely  for  the  Purpofes  of  Party. 

At  prefent  it  would  be  indeed  lamentable,  if 
merely  by  miftaking  our  Intereft,  when  we 
cannot  be  milled  by  Party,  we  fhould  fall  into 
the  fame  or  a  greater  Error, 

It 

*  “  Tour  Commons  naturally  inclined  io  hope ,  that  they 
tc  Jhould  find  Care  had  been  taken  of  fecuring  fome  particular 

Advantages  to  Britain  on  the  Terms  of  a  future  Peace ,  Juch 
“  as  might  afford  a  Profpefl  of  making  the  Plat  ion  amends  in 
<c  time  for  their  immenfe  Treafure  which  hath  been  expended, 
“  and  thofe  heavy  Debts  which  have  been  contracted  in  the 
<c  Ccurfe  of  fo  long  and  burthenfome  a  l Par .  This  reafonable 
“  Expectation  could  no  way  have  been  better  an  fiver  ed  than  by 
c<  fome  Provifton  made  for  the  future  Security ,  and  the  greater 
<c  Improvement  of  the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain.”  Re- 
prefentation  of  the  Commons,  Journals  An.  171 1,  p. 
122. 

“  On  this  Reprefentation  they  vote  the  Pcrfons  concerned  in 
“  making  the  T reaties  there  referred  to ,  Enemies  to  their  Coun - 
“  try . 

ct  That  he  facrlficed  the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  to 
tc  France,  and  particularly  con fented  to  their  fijhing  at  New- 
<c  foundland.  Art.  13.  Impeachment  of  Lord  Oxford.” 
Without  entering  into  the  Jullice  of  tnis  Charge,  both 
Parties  by  their  mutual  Accufations  have  fufHeh  ntly  (hewn 
in  what  Light  they  confidered  this  grand  Objccl . 
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It  is  an  Attempt  full  of  Danger  to  projed  a 
Change  in  thofe  fundamental  Maxims  of  Po¬ 
licy,  by  which  a  Nation  has  been  long  fuftain- 
ed,  and  by  which  fhe  has  grown  into  Power.  It 
lias  been  remarked,  that  States  have  often  fuf- 
fered  terrible  Fails,  or  at  leaft  a  very  great  and 
fenfible  Decline,  which  might  be  dated  from 
the  Moment  of  their  Arrival  at  fome  very  con- 
ffderable  Degree  of  Profperity.  This  Fad, 
which  furnifhes  to  Declaimers  no  more  than  an 
Obfervation  of  the  Fickienefs  of  Fortune,  and 
the  Inftability  of  human  Affairs,  may  fupply 
the  political  Reafoner  with  Matter  of  very  ufe- 
ful  Refledion.  It  is  only  in  Time  of  great  Prof¬ 
perity,  that  States  are  intirely  Mailers  of  their 
own  Condud,  and  in  a  Capacity  of  executing 
new  Schemes  of  Policy.  An  Error  in  thofe 
Schemes  becomes  at  that  Time  highly  dan¬ 
gerous;  becaufe  they  have  then  Ability  to  pufh 
their  Error  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  and  the  Mif- 
cnief  they  bring  upon  themfelves,  is  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Strength  which  they  abufe.  An 
erroneous  Policy  always  precedes  a  declining 
Power.  The  Moment  of  Profperity  is  there¬ 
fore  critical,  and  ought  to  be  watched  with  the 
utmoft  Diligence,  and  ufed  with  the  greateft 
Circumfpedion. 

I  think  this  Confideration,  which  on  another 
Occafion  might  be  too  general,  is  at  this  Time 
next  to  neceffary.  1  have  lately  obferved  that, 
in  feveral  political  Writings,  which  did  not 
want  Admirers,  a  Syftem  has  been  laid  down, 

which  if  no  contrary  to  our  national  Intereff,  is 

at 
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at  leaft  contrary  to  all  our  former  Ideas  of  it  ; 
and  what  is  more  material,  that  Syftem  feems 
to  have  been  admitted  as  the  governing  Prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  late  Negotiation.  I  fhail  there¬ 
fore  think  the  Time  not  loft,  which  is  fpent  in 
examining  this  new  Plan  with  Attention  ;  and 
if  I  fhould  be  thought  to  dwell  long  upon  it,  or 
to  grow  too  minute,  the  Reader  will  be  pleafed 
to  remember,  that  his  Fatigue,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  much  lefs  than  mine ;  and,  that  we 
are  all  deeply  concerned  in  the  Event. 

In  this  Enquiry,  I  fhail  confine  myfelf  to 
thofe  Matters  of  which  I  have  been  able  to 
furnifh  myfelf  with  exaCt  Details.  Without 
thefe,  all  Reafoning  concerning  commercial 
Queftions,  how  well  foever  intended  or  con¬ 
ducted,  will  neceflarily  be  lax  and  inconclufive. 
Supported  by  thefe,  it  is  of  very  little  publick 
Concern  what  may  be  the  Character,  the  Views, 
or  even  the  Abilities  of  a  political  Writer.  An 
intelligent  and  difpafiionate  Reader,  when  he  is 
furnifhed  with  the  proper  FaCts,  may  form  a 
a  Syftem  for  himfelf.  By  his  Temper  and  his 
Sagacity,  he  may  counteract  the  Paftions,  and 
fupply  the  Deficiencies  of  his  Author;  and 
whilft  he  is  enabled  to  correct  his  Miftakes,  he 
will  fometimes  deduce  from  his  FaCts  a  Chain 
of  Confequences,  which  may  poflibly  have  ef- 
caped  the  Writer,  who  originally  furnifhed  him 
with  the  Materials  of  Speculation.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  no  Importance,  to  enquire  what  Preju¬ 
dices  may  be  entertained  by  the  Publick,  or  by 

any 
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any  private  Perfon,  againft,  or  in  Favour  o£ 
any  of  the  Objects  of  this  Negotiation.  The 
prefect  Enquiry  is  not  concerning  Prejudices  or 
Opinions,  but  concerning  Matters  of  Fadt  only; 
and  on  the  Evidence  of  thefe,  I  propofe  there¬ 
fore  to  examine 

I.  What  the  Syftem  of  that  Negotiation  was 
with  Regard  to  our  Commerce  and  our  Colo¬ 
nies  in  America . 

II.  To  examine  into  the  Strength  or  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Principles  upon  which  that  Syftem 
was  founded. 

III.  To  touch  upon  the  Motives  which  may 
have  induced  us  at  that  Time  to  adopt  fuch 
Principles. 

I  chufe  to  acquaint  my  Reader  with  the  Me¬ 
thod  I  intend  to.purfue,  becaufe  being  far  from 
any  Intention  of  the  fmalleft  Deceit,  or  Sur¬ 
prize  on  his  Underflanding,  this  Order  will  bet¬ 
ter  enable  him  to  watch  and  to  detedt  me,  if  I 
fhould  advance  any  thing  falfe  in  Fadt  or  in- 
conclufive  in  Argument. 

The  late  Negotiation,  lo  far  as  it  regarded 
our  Colonies  and  Commerce,  was  on  our  Side 
conducted,  1  apprehend,  on  one  fingle  Idea, 
m.  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  PoiTeflion  of  all 
Canada .  I  fay,  upon  this  fingle  Idea,  becaufe 
from  a  careful  Examination  of  the  feveral  Plans 
delivered  to  the  French  Minifter  it  appears, 
that  even  an  Attempt  was  not  made,  to  pro¬ 
cure  in  America  any  other  Poffeffion,  or  any 
other  Advantage  whatfoever.  Our  Xntereft, 
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and  our  Conquefts  in  the  Weft-Indies,  were 
very  little,  if  at  all,  regarded.  On  the  Open¬ 
ing  of  the  Treaty,  we  agreed  to  *'  negotiate 
away  Guadaloupe  and  Marigalante ;  and  in  the 
Turns  which  that  Treaty  took,  and  in  all  the 
different  Schemes  of  Commutation,  which  were 
from  Time  to  Time  propofed,  and  they  were 
many  and  various,  1  do  not  find  that  it  was  for 
a  Moment  the  Idea  to  retain  that  Acquifition 
we  had  made  in  the  Weft- Indies,  which  the 
very  Article  that  reftores  it  to  France,  denomi¬ 
nates  a  fertile  ||  and  wealthy  Illand  j  and  which 
the  very  great  Increafe  of  our  Trade  fince  its 
Reduction,  demonftrates  not  to  have  been  at 
ail  over-rated  in  thofe  Epithets,  however  it 
might  be  undervalued  in  the  Exchange  by 
which  it  was  to  have  been  furrendered. 

The  Reader  will  not  entertain  any  Doubt 
that  the  Treaty  was  conducted  on  a  Principle 
wholly  averfe  to  Weft-lndian  Acquifition,  when 
he  recoil  edts  this  very  remarkable  Fadt 

Early  in  the  Negotiation,  and  as  I  may  fay 
at  the  Out-fet,  we  agreed  to  exchange  -j-  Gua¬ 
deloupe  for  Minorca ;  but  during  the  Progrefs  of 
that  Tranladtion  Be/left e  fell  into  our  Hands.* 

*  Hifh  Mem.  of  theNeg.  N°  2f.  Art.  8.  “  His  Ma- 

“  jejly  likewife  agrees  to  furrender  to  the  moft  Chriftian  King 
“  the  opulent  J (land  of  (Juadaloupe,  with  that  of  Mariga- 
<i  |ante.” 

•|  Hilt.  Mem.  of  the  Neg.  N°  27.  Art.  6. 

-f  N°  17.  Art.  3,  4.  N°  20. 

o 


Art.  8. 


Here 


■jm 
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Here  was  prefented  a  new  Subject  for  Ex¬ 
change :  It  was  quite  natural  to  barter  one  * 
European  Eland  for  another;  and  it  became 
the  more  natural,  as  the  one  was  of  no  great 
Advantage  to  England ,  nor  the  other  to  France ; 
and  both  were  heavily  expenfive  to  their  refpec- 
tive  Polfeflors.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  J 
Exchange  was  propofed  ;  but  what  is  very  lin¬ 
gular,  even  at  the  Time  of  making  that  Propo^ 
ial,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  Advantage  was 
taken  from  this  Circumffance,  to  retain  the 
leaft  Particle  of  our  Wejl-Indian  Conquefts. 
The  original  Scheme  of  Compenfation  was 
changed  ;  Belleijle  was  offered  (fo  the  French 
underflood  it,  and  they  never  were  contradict¬ 
ed)  for  Minorca ;  but  Guadaloupe ,  the  old  Equi¬ 
valent,  was,  notwithflanding  this  new  Projedl, 
to  have  been  furrendered  ;  though  not  in  Ex¬ 
change  for  Minorca ,  nor  for  any  thing  elfe  that 
I  can  difcover ;  and  therefore,  without  any 
diftindt  Compenfation  at  all.  Yet  here  alfo  a 
Difficulty  occurs  ;  for  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  dif¬ 
cover  for  what  Reafon  Belleijle  was  taken,  if 
it  was  not  to  be  admitted  among  the  Equiva¬ 
lents.  The  Expedition  for  the  Reduction  of 
this  Eland  was  undertaken  after  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Negotiation  ;  and  the  Place 
could  fcarcely  he  defired  for  any  other  Purpofe, 
than  to  cive  us  fomc  Advantage  in  that  Neon- 
tiation  ;  and  yet  a  very  few  Days  after  we  had 

taken 


}  Page  66,  Art.  6  and  7.  of  Hift,  Mem.  of  the  Neg. 
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taken  Bellelfle,  its  negotionable  Value  was  efti- 
mated  at  nothing ;  and  in  all  Appearance  we 
fuffered  it  to  be  added  to  Guadaloupe ,  m  Coni- 
penfation  for  an  Gbjedt  which  had  been  before 
offered  us  for  Guadaloupe  alone. 

To  date  this  Dealing  in  a  few  Words  ;  we 
fi ,-ft  offered  them  Belleijle ,  together  with  Gua¬ 
daloupe  ;  and  at  laft  we  gave  them  Guadaloupe , 
together  with  Belleijle .  d  here  was  no  "V  tuia- 
tion  at  all  in  the  Compenfations  by  the  Diffe¬ 
rence,  or  the  Agreement  of  either  of  the  Par¬ 
ties  to  the  Negotiation,  with  regard  to  this 
Article.  This  will  appear  clearly  to  the  Read¬ 
er,  if  he  compares  the  early  Overtures  of  the 
Fmzc^Minifter  with  the  lubfequent  Memorials. 
For  what  Reafon  I  cannot  judge,  we  teemed  to 
think  thefe  two  Objects  of  equal  \  alue  ;  und  in 
different  Ways  at  different  Times  we  offered 
each  of  them  gratis  to  the  French. 

Thus  we  were  not  fatished  with  limply  pre¬ 
ferring  Minorca  to  Guadaloupe,  but  we  rejected 
Guadaloupe  abfolutely,  and  without  any  visible 
Advantage  yvhatever ;  a  Preference  and  a  Re¬ 
jection,  which  could  by  no  Pofiibility  have 
from  any  other  Souice  tnan  t,i»~  IVIaxim 
which  appears  to  have  then  governed  oui  Coun¬ 
cils;  viz.  that  the  Wejl-Indies  were  a  I  ait  of 
the  World  in  which  we  ought  to  afpire  at  no- 

thing.  _ 

The  Stamp  of  this  Maxim  is  imprefied  on 

every  Part  of  the  Treaty  ;  without  having  Re  - 

courfe  to  this  Principle  it  is  extremely  difficult 
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to  account  for  fome  Parts  of  our  Condud, 
which  mull  otherwife  appear  altogether  irre¬ 
gular  and  unfydematical. 

_  1  *le  h ate  of  Senegal  and  Goree  became  a 
piincipal  Matter  of  Difpute  in  tins  Negotiation, 
w  ith  Regard  to  thefe,  we  were  to  the  lad 
Degree  tenacious  of  our  Acquifition.  The 
French  would  have  been  content  with  one  of 
thefe  Objects ;  they  agreed  to  cede  the  Ille  of 
Goree,  without  which  Senegal  would  always 
have  been  at  cur  Mercy  At  length  however 
they  agreed  to  give  up  both  Senegal  and  Goree-, 
but  in  order  to  render  this  Cefiion  which  wc 
had  lo  much  at  Pleart  palatable  to  France,  we 
contented  to  give  them  in  return  fome  Douceurs 
in  tiie  Slave  Trade.  It  does  not  appear  very 
clearly  from  the  Memorial  what  they  were  ; 
Acra  and  Anamabo  were  mentioned  by  the 
French ;  and  they  were  not  in  Appearance  re- 
fufed  on  the  Part  of  England.  Whatever  was 
the  real  Equivalent,  this,  however,  is  plain, 
that  we  thought  Senegal  and  Goree  very  wor¬ 
thy  of  fome  CqqcefTions,  apd  of  a  great  deal 
pf  Negotiation. 

Nov/  without  recurring  to  the  Maxim  I 
have  juft  mentioned,  what  colourable  Reafon 
can  poflibly  be  affigned  for  our  Conduct  ?  We 
were  not  lb  fond  of  Senegal  and  Goree  becaufo 

4  ~  ^  O 

they  were  a  Security  to  our  Colonies  in  North 
America.  \Vc  djd  not  leek  them,  to  give  us 
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a  Superiority  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  mufl 
be  merely  as  commercial  Objedts  that  we  va¬ 
lued  them.  We  could  poflibly  have  no  other 
Motive.  But  were  they,  in  a  commercial  View, 
Objedts  as  confiderable  as  Guadaloupe  ?  No 
one  ever  imagined  it.  I  fhall  drew  prefently 
that  the  Trade  of  Guadaloupe  re,  above  feventeen 
times  more  confiderable.  What  then  could  have 
been  put  into  the  Scale  of  Senegal  to  turn  the 
Ballance  in  its  Favour  againft  this  immenfe 
Difproportion  :  except  the  Refolution,  however 
it  came  to  prevail,  that  we  ought  not  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  Trade,  or  our  Empire  in  the  JVcJi- 
Indies  f 

It  is  need! ary  the  Reader  fhould  be  warned, 
that  the  Queftion  then  was  not,  nor  now  is, 
which  thould  have  the  Preference  in  our  Efii- 
maticn,  Guadaloupe  or  Canada,  the  IVt ell -Indian , 
or  the  North  American  Commerce ;  that 
Queftion  was  pradtically  decided  by  the  vo¬ 
luntary  unfollicited  Ceffion  of  the  whole  Coun¬ 
try  of  Canada,  *  by  France  herfelt. 

Plad  it  indeed  been  neceflary,  by  the  Sur¬ 
render  of  the  fertile  Ifland  of  Guadaloupe,  to 
purchafe  the  vaft  but  unprofitable  1  oreiis  of 
Canada,  the  Paffion  at  lead  of  boundlefs  Em¬ 
pire  would  have  been  flattered.  There  had 

perhaps 

*  Page  32  of  Hid.  Mem.  of  theNeg.  <c  Before  a  Aie- 

mortal  of  Propofitions  was  fent  in  Form  to  the  Court  of 
“  London,  his  Majejlys  Mini/hr  entrufed  to  confer ^  with 
u-  Air.  Stanley,  authorifed  him  to  write  word ,  that  f  ranee 
V-  would  guaranty  the  Pojfcjfion  of  Canada  to  England. 
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perhaps  been  fomething  magnificent  in  fuch  a 
Deluiion.  But  from  the  Beginning  there  was 
no  mention  of  an  Exchange  of  that  Nature. 
The  firil  Overtures  to  the  Treaty  declare, 
that,  not  Guadaloupe,  but  the  Privilege  of  the 
Fifhery  at  Newfoundland,  was  the  Compenfa- 
tion  for  Canada-,  and  through  the  whole  Ne¬ 
gotiation,  no  particular  Confideration  is  fpeci- 
fied  as  the  Compenfation  of  Guadaloupe  on  our 
Side,  but  fingly  the  Reftitution  of  Minorca  on 
theirs  -f*. 

When  we  had  fatisficd  our  Views  in  North 
America,  our  whole  Bufinefs  in  America  leemed 
to  be  confidered  as  over.  We  hurried  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  Africa-,  our  Thoughts  being 
wholly  alienated  from  the  Wef -Indian  Com¬ 
merce. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  againfi:  the  Uni- 
verfality  of  the  Affertion,  that  by  Article  the  § 
r;th  of  the  French  Memorial  of  the  1 5  th  of  July 
i  76 1  ;  as  alfo  in  ours  of  ||  29th  of  the  fame 
Month,  a  Divifion  of  tire  four  Blands  called 
Neutral,  was  provided  ;  and  therefore  we  did 
not  fo  intirely  rejeft  all  Ideas  of  Acquifition  in 
the  Wef -Indies.  The  Fait  I  readily  admit ; 

but 

f 

t  Page  27  of  the  Fr.  Hid.  Mem.  cc  The  Liberty  of 
cc  fi/hinf,  and  the  Shelter  without  Fortifications ,  was  the  Com - 
“  pet  fiction  for  the  Cejfiion  of  all  Canada.”  The  “  Refitu - 
<c  of  the  Jfiand  of  Minorca,  was  certainly  equivalent  to  the 
“  Ci' fori  of  Guadaloupe  and  Marigalante.” 

§  Vide  Page  29.  of  the  Hid.  Mem.  of  the  N eg, 
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T>ut  I  am  Very  far  from  admitting  a!fo  the  In¬ 
ference  ;  for  I  apprehend,  the  Difcuffion  of  this 
Fait  will  add  new  Strength  to  my  Affertion, 
in ftead  of  being  in  any  Degree  derogatory  to 
the  Point  which  I  intend  to  eftablifh. 

For  I  affirm,  in  this  Partition  of  the  neutral 
Iflands,  fuppofing  the  intended  Partition  to 
have  been  fair  and  equal  in  Point  of  Value 
(which  I  fliall  hereafter  prove  was  by  no  Means 
the  Cafe)  inftead  of  acquiring  any  thing  by  our 
Superiority  in  the  War,  inftead  of  increafing 
our  Claims  in  Confequence  of  our  Victories, 
we  actually  receded  from  thofe  Claims,  on 
which  we  had  always  iniifled,  previous  to  thofe 
Conquefts,  and  previous  even  to  the  War  itfelf. 
In  all  our  Memorials  *  on  this  Subjeft,  we  con¬ 
tended  for  the  abfolute  exclusive  Right  to  the 
neutral  Mends,  and  in  Confequence  of  this 
Right,  fo  early  I  think  as  1722,  we  attempted 
a  Settlemet  in  the  only  one  which  is  valuable 
atnongft  them,  St.  Lucie ;  and  though  we 
tamely  fuffered  this  Settlement  to  be  deftroyed, 
weflill  kept  our  Pretenfions  alive  with  all  the 
Vigour  of  which  Negotiation  is  capable.  And 
what  is  very  remarkable,  our  Right  is  no  where 
more  clearly  afferted  than  in  that  very  Article, 
in  which  we  agreed  to  give  away  thcfe  Iilands.  ffi 

But 

*  Vid.  Memorials  of  the  EngHJh  and  French  Commifl'a- 
ries  concerning  St.  Lucie.  London,  jj 55.  Quarto. 

1  Vid.  Hsft.  Mem.  .of  the  Neg.  p.  37,  38.  Art.  5.  of 
the  Anl'wer  of  the  Britijh  Court  to  the  Memorial  o t  French 
Propofitions. 
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fiat  allowing  the  Pretentions  of  England 
and  France  to  thofe  lilands  had  been  equal  in 
the  Ballance,  yet  the  Divifion  even  then,  and 
allowing  it  to  have  beep  an  equal  Divifion,  has 
given  us  juft  nothing.  The  Equality  of  the 
Right  has  produced  an  equal  Partition  of  the 
contefted  ObjeCt ;  and  each  of  the  Litigants 
has  taken  a  Part,  in  Compenfation  of  his  Pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  Whole :  On  this  footing  we 
have  only  ended  a  Difpute,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  fay  we  have  made  an  Acquifition. 

But  if,  as  we  have  always  underftood,  and 
Uniformly  afterted,  our  exclufive  Right  to  thole 
lilands  was  clear,  and  indifputable;  then  we 
are  not  only  no  Gainers,  but  we  are  even  con¬ 
siderable  Defers  by  the  Stipulation  contained 
in  this  Article ;  and  our  immenSe  Expences, 
and  brilliant  Advantages  in  the  W eft- Indie st 
have  only  afforded  us  an  Opportunity  of  giving 
up  our  new  Acquisitions ;  and  along  with  them 
a  considerable  Part  of  our  old  patrimonial 
Rights.  Either  it  was  unjuft  to  have  laid  claim 
to  the  neutral  Blands,  if  that  Claim  was  not 
well  founded  ;  or,  if  we  had  the  Right  we  pre¬ 
tended  to  the  Whole,  it  did  not  appear  quite 
reafonable,  after  a  victorious  War,  to  accept  Of 
a  Part  only. 

In  North  America  we  aimed  to  acquire  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  originally  pretended 
to.  In  the  Wejl-Indies  we  gave  up  a  consider¬ 
able  Part  even  of  our  oldeft  and  mod  valid 

Claims. 
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Claims.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  our  Con¬ 
duct  with  regard  to  the  neutral  islands,  inftead 
of  being  an  Objection  to  my  Obfervations  on 
this  Treaty,  furnifhes  a  new  and  irrefragable 
Proof  in  fupport  of  them  ;  and  indeed  demon¬ 
strates,  that  inftead  of  aiming  to  extend,  we 
thought  it  rather  our  Intereft  to  contiadt  out 
Dominions  in  the  JVeJl-Indies ;  and  this  natu¬ 
rally  conduits  us  to  the  fecond  Point  which  I 
propofe  to  examine  : 

Whether  the  general  Syftem,  which  I  have 
Shewn  to  have  prevailed  in  that  Negotiation, 
was  founded  on  ReaSon,  and  the  ical  recipiocal 
Intereft  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies;  and 
whether  the  particular  Objeas  we  were  to  have 
received  in  Compensation,  were  equivalent  to 
the  CeShons  by  which  they  were  to  have  been 
purchafed. 

I  will  even  pufti  this  Enquiry  further,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  from  an  Investigation  of 
decisive  Fads,  whether  the  whole  Aggregate 
of  all  the  Advantages  of  every  fort  which  we 
were  to  have  obtained  by  every  other  Article 
of  the  Treaty,  were  not  infinitely  counter¬ 
balanced  by  what  we  loft  in  that  Single  Ai- 
ticle,  by  which  we  were  to  have  furrendered 
Guadaloupc.  Thefe  are,  I  am  fure,  very  inte¬ 
resting  Dilquifitions,  and  very  worthy  the  molt 
ferious  Attention. 

And  firft,  with  regard  to  the  general  Maxim 
of  rejeaing  or  greatly  undervaluing  a  Weft- In¬ 
dian  Acquifition,  I  hope  I  Shall  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  Satisfaction  ot  every  unptejudiced 

D  Reader, 
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Reader,  that  it  was  grounded  on  a  Want  of 
due  Attention  to  the  Importance  of  the  Wejl- 
nidian  Colonies,  in  our  Syftem  of  Commerce  ; 
«iiid  that  it  could  never  have  prevailed,  if  we 
ud  made  the  lead:  Enquiry  into  the  Advan¬ 
tages  which  the  JVeJi-Indian  Trade  poll'effes, 
either  iolely,  or  in  a  Degree  very  fuperior  to  any 
other.  To  lay  the  Truth,  I  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  fome  Surprize,  that  fucb  Ignorance,  with 
iuch  Means  of  Information,  could  poffibly  be¬ 
come  at  all  common  in  a  commercial  Nation  ; 
or  that  we  fhould  ourfelves  miftake,  or  fuffer 
others  to  mifleadus  fo  exceffively  with  regard  to 
the  relative  Value  of  our  Is/orth  ylmertcan  and 
W ;’/f  -  Indian  Poffelfions. 

The  fundamental  Principle  on  which  all 
Ideas  of  JVeJl- Indian  Acquifition  have  been  re¬ 
jected,  is  a  Maxim,  laid  down  by  the  Writer  of 
the  Letter  to  two  great  Men,  ‘ That  we  had  al¬ 
ready  Sugar  Land  enough.  There  is  no  Word 
whatfoever  of  greater  Latitude  in  the  Con- 
fhubtion,  when  it  is  referred  to  private  Con¬ 
cerns,  than  tins  Word  enough.  With  regard 
to  the  Publick,  it  is  often  contracted  within 
very  reafonable  Limits.  Does  it  here  mean 
that  we  have  Sugar  Land  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  Home  Confumption  ?  It  is  notflridtly  true, 
that  we  have  enough  for  the  Confumption  of 
all  the  Britijh  Dominions.  We  know  that  in 
Ireland  they  ule  fome,  and  in  North  jlmemca  a 
very  great  Quantity  of  foreign  Sugars,  and 
Syrups ;  and  we  have  Reafon  to  believe  that 
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fome  find  their  Way  even  into  England.  If  he 
means  that  we  have  enough  for  foreign  Con  - 
fumption,  furely  he  is  by  this  Time  at, lead 
informed,  that  before  the  War  we  had  in  a 
Manner  wholly  loft  the  foreign  Market  for  this 
Commodity.  And  unlefs  he,  or  fomebody  for 
him,  will  be  pleafed  to  prove  that  the  Sugar 
Commerce  is  detrimental,  or  not  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  us,  I  conceive  this  Affertion  will  be 
altogether  equivalent  to  a  general  Declai  ation, 
that  we  have  foreign  Trade  enough.  A  Decla¬ 
ration,  which  however  repugnant  to  Fa£t,  and 
to  the  national  Intereft,  is  altogethei  confident 
with  the  Syftem  laid  down  in  that  Letter. 

A  further  neceffary  Conlequence  of  this 
Maxim,  of  our  having  Sugar  Land  enough, 
is,  that  France  has  not  too  much  of  it.  Indeed, 
if  the  TVeft-Indian  is  a  lofing  Trade,  it  is  veiv 
agreeable  to  that  Writers  Patriot  Spirit,  to 
wifti  the  French  as  much  of  it  as  poffible. 
However,  though  from  very  different  Motives, 
he  agrees  perfectly  with  France  hetdelf  in 
this  Particular,  She  enjoys  a  confiderable  Tei- 
ritory  in,  and  a  mod  extenfive  I  rade  with  the 
Weft-Indies ,  of  which  fhe  is  far  from  wild¬ 
ing  any  even  the  leaft  Diminution.  A  little 
before  the  breaking  out  of  this  War,  liom  the 
fingle  Port  of  Fourdeaux  fhe  exported  within 
thirty-two  Months  valV ft -Indian  Commodities 
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to  the  Amount  of  2.768,628/.  *  I  am  not 
fond  of  advancing  any  thing,  without  the 
Support  of  authenticated  Vouchers  3  but  I  am 
ceitain,  l  rifque  very  little  in  faying,  that  the 
Export  from  Beurdeaux ,  immenfe  as  it  is,  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  one  Half  of  the 
whole  Export  of  France  in  Weji-Indian  Com¬ 
modities  ;  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Trade  of  Marfeilles,  Nantes ,  and  the  other 
principal  Ports,  will  know  that  I  ipeak  very 
moderately.  The  JVi °jl-Indies  furnilhed  to’ 
France  therefore  in  the  faid  thirty- two  Months 
an  exported  Produce  worth  5.537,256/.  or 
2.076,471  /.  a  Year,  all  which  was  purchafed 
by  her  Manufadures  ;  all  which  going  to  her 
Credit  in  the  Account  of  her  general  Trade, 
was  in  fome  Relpeds  equal  to,  and  in  others, 
fuperior  in  Value  to  fo  much  Treafure. 

By  what  Lights  the  Writer,  whofe  dogmatic 
Alfertion  I  am  here  confidering,  is  direded  in 
his  Opinion  concerning  Commerce,  I  confefs 
I  know  not ;  but  for  my  Part,  i  have  not  even 
a  Conception  of  any  one  Article  of  Trade  more 
confiderable  in  its  Extent,  nor  more  valuable 

A  • 
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*  Account  of  Weft -Indian  Produce,  exported  from  Bourdeaux 
from  'January  1750,  to  Auguft  1752. 

flhds  of  Brown  Sugar.  I  White  Ditto.  j  Indigo,  lb. 

35,219.  I  65,215.  j  1.624,208. 


Coffee,  lb. 

1  1,824,454. 


Annatto. 

251,598. 


Hides, 

7,169. 


Cacoo.  lb. 

224,405. 

\  he  original  Vouchers  from  the  Cuflom-houfe  of  Bourdeaux * 
whoch  authenticate  the  above  Export,  may  be  i'een  at  M 
Dodfey' s. 
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in  its  Nature,  than  this  of  Francs  with  her 
Weji-Indian  Colonies ;  nor  any  Objedt  more 
lit  to  roufe  our  Jealoufy,  and  (  where  the  Ac- 
quiiition  can  be  rendered  lawful)  more  proper 
to  excite  our  Delires.  France  is  indeed  fo 
truely  lenfible  of  its  Value,  and  is  fo  far 
from  thinking  fhe  enjoys  too  much  of  this 
Trade,  that  fhe  would  fooner  yield  a  thoufand 
Miles  in  North  America,  than  one  hundred 
Acres  in  the  Wef -Indies.  Vie.  mud  not  fup- 
pofe  the  French  are  as  intirely  ignorant  of  their 
commercial  Intereft,  as  we  feem  at  prefent 
elevated  above  the  Confideration  of  ours. 

Whatever  this  Writer  may  imagine  of  our 
Sufficiency  in  our  Sugar  Land,  the  ingenious 
Advocate  of  his  Syftem  (the  Author  of  the 
Intereft  of  the  Colonies)  thinks  otherwife,  and 
formally  gives  up  this  fundamental  Principle  of 
the  Scheme  he  defends.  He  declares  that  he 
is  *  far  from  thinking  we  have  Sugar  Land 
enough,  and  for  this  he  affigns  very  folid  •f* 
Reafons.  He  admits  the  Weft-Indies  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  not  only  in  our  diredt  Trade, 

but  alfo  to  that  of  North  America.  He  Hates 
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*  Vid.  Tnt,  of  Col,  p.  46.  cc  1  am  far  from  thinking  we 

have  Sugar  Land  enough S' 

f  Vid.  Int.  of  Col.  p.  46.  “  It  is  often  faid  we  have 

cc  Plenty  of  Sugar  Land fill  unemployed  in  Jamaica  :  but  thofe 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  that  Ijland ,  know ,  that  the  re - 
cc  ?naining  vacant  Land  in  it  is  generally  Jituated  among  Aloun- 
cc  tains,  Rocks  and  Gullies ,  that  make  Carriage  impracticable^ 
ct  fo  that  no  profitable  Ufe  can  be  made  of  it,  unlcfs  the  Price  of 
tc  Sugars Jhould  jo  greatly  increaje  as  to  enable  the  Planters  to 
cc  make  very  expenfwe  Roads ,  by  blowing  up  Rocks ,  ere  Cling 
<c  Bridges ,  & c,  every  2  or  3CO  Yards.” 


the  Wejl-Indian  Trade  to  be  at  a  Stand  * ;  and 
that  the  Scantinefs  of  our  Sugar  Plantations 
will  not  Suffer  it  to  extend  f .  Thefe  Admiffions 
appear  extraordinary  in  a  Piece  written  with 
a  View  to  divert  us  from  Weji-Indian  Acqui¬ 
sition,  and  particularly  to  depreciate  the  Value 
of  Guadaloupe. 

In  what  Manner  he  attempts  to  explain  this 
commercial  Paradox,  and  to  reconcile  this  ap¬ 
parent  Contradiction,  we  fhall  fee  in  its  Place, 
aad,  I  believe,  not  without  fome  Aflonifhment. 

I  have  here  only  to  obferve,  that  in  what 
I  fhall  have  occafion  to  remark  upon  this 
new  Syftem,  I  fhall  all  along  attend  to  the 
Writer  laft  mentioned ;  becaufe  of  all  thofe 
who  have  written  with  a  View  to  reverie 
our  Notions  of  the  American  Commerce,  he 
is  clearly  the  ableft,  the  moft  ingenious,  the 
mod  dexterous,  and  the  moft  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Force  and  Foible  of  the  Ar¬ 
gument  ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
he  has  laid  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in 
the  beft  Manner,  that  the  Caufe  could  bear. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Reader 
thofe  Confiderations,  which  feem  to  me  moft 
efficacious  towardsbringingusbackto  our  origi¬ 
nal,  and,  I  imagine,  juft  Notions  on  this  Subjedt, 

I 

*  Vic.  Inft.  of  Col.  p.  35.  “  Our  Trade  to  the  Weft-  Jn- 

<l  dia  Iflands  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  one-,  but  whatever  is 
“  the  Amount  of  it,  it  has  long  been  at  a  Stand.” 

t  “  Limited,  as  our  Sugar  Planters  are  by  the  Scantinefs 
“  <f  Territories ,  they  cannot  increafe  much  beyond  their  prefent 
“  Number.” 


I  think  it  not  amifs  to  (late  more  particu¬ 
larly  what  thefe  Notions  were.  By  this  Hating 
we  fhall  be  enabled  to  difeern  how  very  far 
fome  of  our  modern  Politicians  have  deviated 
from  the  Ideas  of  our  Anceftors,  whofe  wife 
Regulations  and  provident  Policy  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  fo  extenfive  a  Trade,  and,  on  the 
Bafis  of  that  Trade,  fo  fubftantial  a  Power. 

The  Scheme  of  Policy  purfued  by  our  An- 
ceftors  with  regard  to  our  Commerce  and  Co¬ 
lonies  is  all  comprehended  and  concentered  in 
the  AB  of  Navigation.  This  Law,  which  has 
been  juftly  confidered  as  the  Magna  Charta  of 
our  Trade,  carefully  provides  that  every  Article 
of  the  then  Produce  of  the  Wef -Indies,  and 
of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North  America, 
fliould  be  exported  to  *  England  only.  With 
regard  to  the  Northern  Provinces  of  that  fame 
Continent,  the  Ad  has  appropriated  to  England 

no 

*  The  Commodities  appropriated  to  the  Mother  Country 
by  the  12  Car.  II.  commonly  called  enumerated  Commodi¬ 
ties,  are,  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Indigo,  the  dying 
Woods,  and  Ginger;  Rice  and  Molafies  were  added  in  the 
Rei en  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  the  Legiflator  afterwards  enter¬ 
taining  Hopes,  that  the  Continent  of  North  America  might 
be  rendered  ufeful,  by  the  Trade  of  Naval  Stores,  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Mother  Country,  all  the  Kinds  of  thofe 
Stores,  by  fpecifying  them,  together  with  Iron,  Copper  Ore, 
and  Furs,  among  the  enumerated  Commodities;  the  Sou¬ 
thern  Provinces  of  this  Continent  only,  have  anfwcred  this 
Expectation,  in  any  tolerable  Degree  ;  Carolina  has  produc¬ 
ed  fome,  but  not  the  beft.  Pitch,  Tar,  and  Turpentine; 
the  other  Kinds  of  Naval  Stores  fent  hither  from  America , 
are  fcarce  worth,  mentioning.  The  great  Trade  of  the 
Northern  Parts  is  ftill  in  Commodities,  not  enumerated, 
and  there  is  great  Reafon  to  fear  it  will  always  continue  io. 
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.no  Part  of  their  then  Produce  but  Furs.  Un-* 
der  the  Direction  of  the  Legiflator’s  Jealoufy 
wc  may  ^orm  a  Judgment  of  the  Tendency  and 
otrength  of  his  Affections.  He  found  in  the 
Products  of  the  Weft-Indies ,  and  o£  the  South¬ 
ern  continental  Provinces,  all  the  Conditions 
of  a  perfeCt  Colony  Trade .  1  ft.  The  Products  were 
valuable,  as  well  at  the  home  as  at  the  foreign 
Market.  2dly.  By  a  Poffibility  of  effecting  a 
total  Obftrudtion  of  their  Communication  with 
Foreigners,  every  Part  of  the  Benefit  of  the 
Plantation  Produce  and  Trade  was  fecured  to 
the  Mother  Nation.  3dly.  The  conftitutional 
Dependence  was  unfhakeably  eftablifhed  by 
this  neceffary  and  only  Intercourfe  with  Great 
Britain.  And  laftly,  which  was  the  leading 
Objedl  of  the  A£t  in  all  its  Regulations,  the 
Seamen  employed  in  this  Trade,  being,  pre¬ 
vious  to  every  out,  and  fubfequent  to  every 
home.  Voyage,  neceffarily  found  in  England,  the 
Refources  fought  for  our  naval  Power,  were  at 
Home  and  in  our  own  Power.  Of  this  Trade 
the  Legiflator  was  therefore  not  only  careful 
but  jealous.  As  to  the  Northern  Provinces, 
it  was  vifible  to  him,  that  they  could  never 
come  direbtly,  nor  without  many  Limitations, 
under  the  commercial  Ideas  of  Colonies.  They 
could  not,  except  in  a  few  Articles,  trade  with 
England  diredtly,  and  therefore  muft often  trade 
with  foreigners.  By  this  original  and  irre¬ 
mediable  fault  in  the  Nature  of  their  Produce, 
neither  the  trading  nor  the  conftitutionable 

Dependence 
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Dependence  of  thofe  Provinces  could  be  fo  fb~ 
lidly  and  fo  entirely  iecured.  Their  Shipping 
and  Seamen  might  grow  numerous,  and  yet 
add  little  to  the  Refources  of  the  Englifh  Navy. 
They  could  at  bell;  in  a  trading  Light  be  con- 
ftdered  only  as  half  Colonies  %  fince  it  was  im- 
poftible  to  fubjedl  them  to  thofe  Regulations, 
to  which  the  Colonies  of  every  European 
Power  are  obliged  to  fubmit,  in  order  eftedtually 
to  anfwer  the  Purpoles  for  which  Plantations 
are  eftablifhed ;  the  true  Plantation  T.  rade 
forming  the  moft  valuable  Objedt  of  Commerce 
to  every  Country  which  polTeffes  it.  The  Adi 
therefore  enterprifed  but  little  for  the  Regu¬ 
lation  of  their  Trade :  it  was  not  encour¬ 
aged,  becaufe  it  interfered  with  our  home 
Trade  :  and  it  was  not  checked,  becaufe  that 
Check  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  an  in¬ 
nocent  People,  and  becaufe  we  derived  fome 
collateral  Advantages  from  it. 

The  Spirit,  therefore,  of  the  Adi  of  Navi¬ 
gation  was  diredlly  the  reverfe  of  that,  which 
has  influenced  fome  of  our  modern  Politicians, 
who  have  confidercd  the  northern  Provinces 
on  the  Continent  of  America  as  the  only  Ob- 
jedls  deferving  Attention ;  and  have  treated 
with  Negledt,  and  even  Contempt,  thofe  Ob- 
jedts,  which  our  Anceftors  have  taken  fuch 
great,  and  almofl  exclufive  Care,  to  provide 
for,  in  the  moft  leading  and  important  of  all 

their  commercial  Laws. 

1  fhall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Reader 
fuch  Confiderations,  as  mud  tend  to  bring  us 
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back  to  our  original,  and,  I  imagine,  true 
Notions  on  this  Subject. 

Having  thus  fhewn  the  Maxims,  on  which 
we  formerly  conducted  ourfelves  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  Policy,  I  fliall  nowlay  before  the  Reader 
fome  Confiderations  tending  to  prove,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  Wejl-Indian  Trade,  there  is 
no  reafon  at  prefent  to  alter  our  Syftern. 

The  firft  Consideration  which  I  propofe  on 
our  Wejl-Indian  Commerce,  is  its  Quantity 
and  \  alue,  even  in  its  bounded  State  before  the 
War. 

d  he  direct  Import  of  Great  Britain  alone 
from  the  Wejl-Indies ,  in  the  Year  1 7 5 9,  a  Year 
fubjecl  to  the  Lodes  and  Cafualties  of  War, 
and  exclufive  of  Guadaloupe }  which  was  then 
but  juft  conquered,  amounted  to  no  Ids  than 
1.833,6481.  1 6s.  8d.  whereas  the  Import 
from  the  great  and  populous  northern  Colonies 
of  New  England,  New  York,  and  P enfilvania,  all 
taken  together,  amounted  but  to  70,074].  12  s. 
3d.  and  the  whole  North  American  Import 
together  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  Third 
of  the  Wejl-Indian. 

The  fecond  Confideration  relating  to  the 
Wejl-Indian  Commerce,  is  its  comprehenfive  and 
connective  Nature  :  from  the  many  Branches 
of  our  Trade  that  depend  upon,  and  center 
in  it. 

With  regard  to  our  Dominions  in  Europe, 
there  is  fcarce  an  Article  of  Britifh  Produce 
which  is  not  largely  confumed  in  the  Wejl- 
Indies ;  and  there  is  not  in  the  Weft -Indies  any 
other  Source  of  internal  or  external  Supply, 

than 
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than  from  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 
Other  Nations,  nay,  our  other  Colonies  trade 
with  us,  and  with  one  another  for  Conv'e- 
niency  at  heft;  the  Trade  of  the  WeJI-Indies 
with  Great  Britain  is  neceffary  to  them,  ne- 
ceifary  as  their  Exigence  :  and  they  neither 
have,  nor  poihbly  can  hive  an  Intereft  either 
in  the  leait  diitinft  from,  or  in  the  leaf!;  in¬ 
terfering  with  ours. 

The  Benefit  of  the  Weft-India  Trade  to  our 
"European  Dominions  is  not  confined  to  Great 
Britain.  Our  Ifland  Colonies,  and  they  alone, 
take  off  a  large  Quantity  of  Provifions  from 
Ireland  a  Coniideration  of  no  trivial  Confe- 
quence,  not  only  from  the  Connexion  of  In¬ 
tereft  by  which  that  Trade  binds  together  the 
feveral  Parts  of  our  Empire,  but  alio  becaufe, 
whatever  Provifions  go  to  our  own  Colonies 
are  fo  much  taken  from  the  Markets  of  our 
molt  dangerous  Rivals,  and  moil  determined 
Enemies. 

A  third  Coniideration,  and  a  very  weighty 
one,  is,  that  almoit  the  whole  of  that  exten- 
five  and  lucrative  Trade,  which  we  carry  oil 
with  the  Coaft  of  Sljrica ,  is  maintained  by, 
and  mud:  be  put  to  the  Account  of  the  Wejl- 
IndicSy  becaufe  the  IV ejt- India  I  [lands  form  the 
great  Markets  for  Negroe  Slaves. 

The  Trade  to  AJ'nca  is  of  the  very  bed: 
Kind.  It  is  for  the  greatefl  Part  fed  with 
our  own  Manufactures ;  our  Fire  Arms,  our 
Ammunition,  our  Utenfils,  our  Stuffs,  and  our 
Spirits,  of  all  which  we  exported  in  the  Year 
iy6i  to  the  Value  of  254,381  1.  1  jS.  3d.  What 
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remains  of  the  Aitbrtmcnt  for  that  Market  is 
compofed  entirely  of  Eafl-Indian  Goods,  of 
which  in  the  fame  Year  it  took  off  78,576!. 

1 8s.  6d. 

Thus  the  Weji-Indles  fuftain,  not  only 
a  large  Share  of  the  diredt  Englijh  Trade,  but 
alfo  contribute  very  confiderably  to  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  that  mighty  Pillar  of  our  national  Com¬ 
merce  and  Credit,  the  Eaf -India  Company. 
1  mult  beg  leave  to  repeat  it,  and  to  fix  it  in 
the  Reader’s  Memory,  that  the  African  Trade 
centers  in,  and  is  fupported  by  the  Wef  -Indies-, 
and  that  this  Trade,  with  its  confequential  Ad¬ 
vantages,  is  the  principal  Dependence  of  the 
two  after  London,  the  greateft  and  moft  fiou- 
rifhing  trading  Cities  in  Great  Britain ,  Briftol 
and  Liverpool . 

There  is  another  Confideration  relative  to 
this  Trade,  Drill  more  important  in  itfelf,  and 
more  effential  in  the  prefent  Examination,  be- 
caufe  it  will  point  out  to  us  how  ill  we  confult 
the  Intereft  of  North  America  berfelf,  either 
relatively  to  her  own  particular  Profperity,  or 
to  her  Intercourfe  with  us,  when  we  happen, 
as  I  conceive  we  have  in  this  Treaty,  to  ne- 
gledt  the  Weft- Indian  Commerce. 

For  feveral  of  the  moft  confiderable  Com¬ 
modities  of  North  America,  particularly  of  the 
moft  northern  Parts,  their  Plank,  their  Lum¬ 
ber,  their  Staves,  their  Provifion,  there  exilts 
no  other  Market  whatever,  than  the  Wefl- 
Indian  Ifiands  ;  for  their  Corn  and  their  Pifin, 
it  is  the  neareft  and  beft  they  can  find.  It 
will  be  neceft'ary  further  to  obferve,  that  thefe 

Commodities, 
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Commodities,  being  grofs  and  bulky,  employ 
a  very  great  Number  of  Velfels;  and  thele 
Velfels  again  are  not  only  the  Carriers  of  their 
Commodities,  but  are  alfo  themfelves  a  Com¬ 
modity  of  great  Confideration,  and  form  one 
of  the  moll  lucrative  Branches  of  the  North 
American  Trade.  In  a  Word,  it  is  by  Means 
of  the  V/eJl -Indian  Trade  that  a  great  Part  ot 
North  America  is  at  all  enabled  to  trade  with 
us,  for  they  principally  pay  the  Ballance  due  to 
Great  Britain,  which  otherwife  they  could 
never  pay,  out  of  this  Fund  ;  either  in  Calh, 
or  in  Bills  drawn  by  the  Weji-Indian  Mer¬ 
chant  on  London,  or  in  the  Return  of  Weji- 
Jndian  Produce  on  their  own  Account ;  for  the 
Ballance  in  this  Trade  is  always  conliderably 
in  their  Favour. 

That  this  Confideration,  and  the  Inference 
drawn  from  it,  is  not  pulhed  too  far  to  ferve  a 
orefent  Purpofe  in  Argument,  I  lhall  evince, 
ay  Ihewing  that  the  fame  Confideration  was 
made,  and  the  fame  Confequence  inferred,  many 
Years  iince,  by  a  very  able  Writer  on  Trade, 
and  long  before  this  Controverfy  exifted.  “  As 
“  our  northern  Colonies,  fays  this  judicious 
“  Writer,  anfwer  their  Returns  to  Great 
“  Britain,  by  Means  chiefly  of  our  Sugar 
“  Illands,  it  Ihews  plainly  how  much  it  be- 
“  hoves  us  to  fccure  and  preferve,  increafe  and 
“  encourage,  the  Sugar  Illands ;  for  without 
“  our  fouthern  Plantations,  our  northern  Co- 
“  lonies  can  be  of  no  real  Advantage  to  us, 
“•  fmee  what  they  at  prefent  are  mufr  ceale 
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on  the  Decay,  or  Lofs  of  the  Sugar  Illands, 
‘  fr/orn  w!^nce  their  Value  to  Great  Britain 
“  chtcfiy  arifes>  and  for  Want  of  which  they 

“  V\'°U otllerwife  prejudicial  Colonies  to 

their  Mot  her -country 

, So  tIiat  in  Reality  the  Trade  of  thefe  North 
American  Provinces,  when  Hated  in  its  true 
Pight,  is,  as  well  as  that  of  Africa,  to  be  re¬ 
garded  but  as  a  dependent  Member,  and  fub- 
ordmate  Department  of  the  Wef  -Indian  Trade; 

it  muff  rife  and  fall  exactly  as  the  Weft-Indies 
liouriih  or  decay. 

I  hone  T  cannot  be  fo  far  mifunderftood,  as 
ir  i  meant  to  deny  the  Importance  of  our 
continental  Colonies;  I  am,  on  the  contrary, 
extremely  tenable  of  their  Value,  and  affected 
witn  an  unfeigned  Zeal  for  their  Profperity; 
bin  I  ihould  be  forry  it  were  found  to-be  a 
Zeal  without  Knowledge.  I  know  that  the 
Infolar  an£i  Continental  Colonies  of  America, 
are  reciprocally  beneficial  to  each  other ;  but 
toe  Benefit,  though  reciprocal,  is  not  equal. 
I  he  Weft-Indies  might  be  fupplied  diredtly 
from  England,  with  mod:  of  the  Articles  which 
come  from  our  northern  Plantations,  though,  I 
admit,  neither  quite  fo  cheap,  nor  with  fbmuch 
Convenience.  I  might  add,  that  from  the  very 
improved  State  of  Agriculture  and  Pafturage 
in  our  European  Dominions,  bur  Sugar  Co¬ 
lonics  would  Suffer  much  lels  from  a  Deficiency 
in  North  America,  than  thole  of  France,  to 
whole  Profperity  the  Trade  with  the  Englijh 

northern 

l  me  Survey  of  Trade,  publillied  in  1718,  Page  149. 
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northern  Colonies  is  more  necelTary  by  fa- 
than  it  is  to  the  Englifh  Wejl-Indies ;  which 
might  flourifh,  though  the  northern  Eftablilh- 
ments  did  not  exift.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
certain,  if  the  Weft  -  India  Market  was 
taken  away,  thefe  northern  Colonies  mull  of 
Neceffity  lofe  more  than  Three-fourths  of 
their  whole  Trade;  and  a  Trade  of  the  more 
Importance  to  them,  and  to  theWelfare  of  the 
Mother-country;  the  Ballance  being,  as  I  think 
I  have  before  oblerved,  very  greatly,  and  very 
uniformly,  in  their  Favour.  It  is  not  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  North  Nmcrica?i  Trade,  that  I  have 
made  thefe  Obfervations,  but  merely  to  let  it 
in  its  proper  Place  in  our  commercial  Syltem ; 
for  a  Conlideration  of  Things  out  of  their  due 
Order,  is  often  worfe  than  no  Conlideration  of 
them  at  all. 

The  Weft  -  India  being  the  great  dir  eel 
Trade,  and  that,  through  which  the  Bal¬ 
lance  of  all  is  paid  to  England-,  that  Trade,  of 
which  our  Ancestors  in  the  A£t  of  NaviVa- 

O 

tion,  the  Parent  of  all  our  Trade,  fhewed 
fuch  extreme  Jealoufy,  and  of  which  alone 
they  (hewed  any  Jealoufy,  muft  in  F.ccTon  be 
confidered  as  the  primary  Ohjeft  in  the  Syftem 
of  our  Colonies.  Thofe  fubordinate  Syftems 
of  Commerce,  which  exift  by  adminiftring  to 
the  Support  of  that  primary  Trade,  as  thofe 
of  Africa  and  North  America ,  muft  always  be 
confidered  in  a  fecondarv  Light,  and  as  they 
are  connected  to  that  of  the  Weft-Indies ,  in 
whofe  Orbit  they  muft  move  :  and  nothing 
can  be  fo  capitally  and  prcpofteroully  abfurd, 
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as  to  form  Schemes  for  the  Extenfion  of  our 
Dominions  in  North  America  and  Africa ,  on 
a  Plan  exclusive  of  the  Weft-Indies.  It  would 
be  almoft  as  rational  to  think  of  fattening  a 
Bead:,  after  you  had  fewed  up  his  Mouth. 

I  muft  further  obferve  on  the  relative  Va¬ 
lue,  to  Great  Britain,  of  our  Weft-Indian  and 
northern  Colonies,  that  the  Duties  irn- 
pofed  on  Sugar  form  no  contemptible  Object 
in  our  Revenue.  No  one  Commodity  of 
North  America ,  except  Tobacco  (and  that  is 
the  Growth  of  only  Virginia  and  Maryland) 
is  in  the  leaf  fubfervient,  either  there  or  here, 
to  our  Expences,  and  to  the  Support  of  the 
general  Interefl. 

o  •  • 

But  beddes  the  Duties  which  the  Weft-Indian 
Produce  pays  in  Great  Brit  am,  there  is  alfo 
a  Britijh  Duty  paid  in  the  Weft-Indies.  I  fpeak 
here  of  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Duty, 
paid  on  the  Spot  by  all  Commodities  of  the 
Growth  of  the  Leffer  Antilles.  From  this  Duty 
near  forty  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year  comes  into 
the  Treafury.  This  is  a  direct  Tribute  which 
the  Weft-Indies  pay  to  us  for  our  Protection. 
None  of  our  northern  continental  Colonies  pay 
any  thing  of  this  Sort;  and  fome  of  them, 
after  immenfe  and  almod:  incredible  Sums  ex¬ 
pended  on  them,  are  fill  burthenfome. 

Before  I  clofe  this  Article,  1  think  it  not 
amifs  to  remark  upon  an  Extract  from  the 
Cuftom-houfe  Entries,  cited  in  the  Poftlcript 
to  the  Pamphlet  I  have  already  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned,  which  was  wrote  purely  with  a  View  to 
depreciate  our  Weft-Indian  Iflands,  and  to 
3  exaggerate 
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exaggerate  the  Importance  of  North  America, 
in  a  Light  independent  of  the  Well- Indies. 

We  ^there  find*  the  Export  to  the  Weft- 
Indies.  in  the  Year  1758,  to  have  been  but 
877,571  1.  19  s.  11  d.  whereas  that,  to  North 
America,  amounted  to  1.832,948b  13s.  10  d. 

In  order  to  difcover  the  extreme  Fallacy  of 
this  Proceeding,  you  muft  obferve  that,  while 
he  diiplays  the  Bntijlo  Export  to  JSorth 
America ,  and  to  the  Weft-Indies,  he  takes  due 
Care  intirely  to  fink  the  Import,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Returns  to  Great  Britain  from  both.  He 
thews  you  indeed  where  the  Britijh  Goods  go  ; 
but  he  neither  (hews  you  from  whence,  nor 
by  what  Means,  they  are  paid  for.  The  Au¬ 
thor  is,  to  do  him  juftice,  too  knowing  in  his 
Subjedt  to  have  made  thisOmifiion  through  In¬ 
advertency.  It  is  eafily  accounted  for. 

If  he  had  given  a  fair  State  of  our  Exports 
to,  and  Imports  from  North  America  and  the 
Wejl- Indies  refpedively,  the  Account  would 
have  flood  thus : 


1. 


S. 


d. 


I. 


d. 


Exports  1 
to  North  > 
America,  j 
Imports  1 
from  North  ; 
America ,  j 

1.832,948 

■  648,633 

\ 

0 

Deficiency  . 

> 

of  Imports, 
being  aBal- 

>  1.1841265 

lance  d  ue  to 

Great  Bn~ 

tain  from 

N.  America , ' 

J 
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Exports 
the  IV  eft  - 
Indies 


877,571 19 11 


Imports  1 

from  the  >  I  •  S 3 4503 6 
Weft -Indies ,  \ 
s  to  1 

lue  1  rum  ^ 
GreatBritain  \ 
to  the  Wejt  \ 


Excefsof  Im¬ 
ports,  being 
a  Bal  lance 
due  from 
G 
to 

Indies . 


956,464  2  3 


*  Vide  Int.  of  Col.  P.lge  57. 
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And  from  fuch  a  fair  State  of  thofe  Trades 
two  1  hings  muft  have  appeared  ;  firft,  that 
the  Returns  made  by  North  America  to  Great 
Britain  are  exceffively  inferior  to  what  North 
America  receives  from  hence,  whereby  a 
Ballance  ftands  againji  North  America  of  no  lefs 
than  1.184,265/.  1 3  r.  6  d.  And  as  we  know 
that  North  America  contains  no  Mines  of  Gold 
or  Silver,  the  Reader  muft  naturally  have  in¬ 
quired  by  what  Means  this  Ballance  was  made 
up  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  this  Enquiry  would 
have  led  his  Attention  to  the  WeJl-IndiariTtz&t-, 
the  fair  State  of  which  would  have  difcovered 
the  fecond  Thing,  viz.  that  contrary  to  the 
Cafe  of  North  America ,  the  Returns  made  by 
the  Weft- Indies  to  Great  Britain  are  exceffively 
fuperior  to  what  the  Weft-Indies  receive  from 
hence,  whereby  a  Ballance  ftands  for  the  Weft 
Indies ,  of  nolefs  than  956,464  /.  2 s.  3 d.  Now  as 
it  is  well  known  that  we  never  fend  Treafure  to 
the  Weft-Indies  to  make  up  this  Ballance  (on  the 
contrary  we  receive  a  great  deal  from  thence) 
it  would  as  naturally  be  alked  how  this  Over¬ 
plus  on  the  Side  of  the  Weft-Indies  was  anfwer- 
ed  and  ballanced  on  the  Side  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  this,  upon  Examination,  would  appear  to 
•  have  been  done  by  three  Ways. 

Firft,  By  our  Weft-Indies  taking  upon  them- 
felves  the  Payment  of  a  very  large  Part  of  that 
exceffive  North  American  Deficiency,  a  Fad:  that 
would  clearly  have  fhewn  the  Dependence  of 
North  America  on  that  Trade,  without  which 
our  North  American  Colonies  could  never  pay 
3  for, 


1 


t  . 
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for,  nor  confecjuently  take  off, ourManufadtures. 

Secondly,  In  paying  for  almoft  the  whole 
African  Trade,  by  which  their  Importance  in 
anotherLight  would  haye  become  evident.  And, 

\ Thirdly ,  In  the  very  great  Sums  fpent  by  the 
Weft -Indian  Planters  refident  in  England ; 
whereas  we  derive  fcarceany  Advantage  of  that 
Kind,  none  I  am  fure  that  is  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  from  any  of  the  continental  Plantations 
to  the  Northward. 

All  this,  I  fay,  would  have  appeared  from 
a  fair  and  ballanced  State  of  the  Exports  to,  - 
and  Imports  from,  North  America  and  the  U  eft- 
indies  ;  and  this,inftead  of  lowering,  would  have 
raifed  the  vaft  Importance  of  the  Weft-India 
Plantations.  Whereas,  from  the  imperfeft,  and 
therefore  fallaciousState  of  it,  given  by  thatW  li¬ 
ter,  an  inattentive,  uninformed  Reader  might 
be  apt  to  imagine,  thatGraz/ZIr/taJ/zhadnoother 
Advantage  from  the  Weft- Indies,  than  (imply 
what arofe from  herExports thither;  than  which 
Suppofition  nothing  can  be  more  groundless. 

This  Writer  goes  dill  further;  and,  as  it  were 
in  Triumph,  proceeds  to  (hew  how  (mall  the 
proportional  Increafe  of  the  IVeft-lndia  T.  rade 
has  been  to  that  of  North  America.  1  his  is, 

I  believe,  very  lamentably  true  ;  but  alter  what 
lias  been  faid,  the  Reader,  I  imagine,  will 
of  himfelf  draw  a  Conclufion  from  it  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  that  Gentleman  s  Whil¬ 
es*.  He  will  fee  (for  even  that  Gentleman 

F  2  will 

*  Vid.  Int.  of  Col.  p.  35. 
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will  inform  him)  that  our  Weft-lndia  Trade 
has  been  cramped  merely  for  Want  of  Land,  and 
not  for  Want  of  Market.  Whereas  the  North 
American  Trade  has  extended,  becaufe  it  had 
Land  fufficient  to  bear  fuch  an  Extent  for 
Ages  to  come,  and  becaufe  it  found  a 
Market,  not  indeed  in  the  Englijh,  but  in  the 
French  Sugar  Colonies,  which  had  alfo  increafed 
abundantly,  becaufe  they  (the  French)  had 
Land  in  Abundance,  in  the  V/ ejl-lndtes.  Com¬ 
mon  Senfe  would  dictate  to  us  the  Scheme  of 
Acquiftion  where  we  wanted, not  where  we  did 
not  want ;  and  the  fame  plain  Guide  would 
diredt  us  to  prefer  that  Plan,  which,  by  the 
Operation  of  one  fingle  Principle,  mud.  extend 
our  Trade  where  it  was  limited,  and  redtify  it, 
where  it  was  wrong  directed.  Acquifition  in 
the  Wejl-lndies-  muff  increafe  our  limited  and 
decaying  Sugar  Trade,  and  at  the  fame  time 
recall  our,  extenfive  indeed,  but  erring  Trade  of 
North  America,  from  French  to  Englijh  Markets. 

This  fingle  Confederation  might  feem  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  enforce  the  Propriety,  I  had  almoft 
Laid  Neceffitv,  of  making  Acquifitions  in  the 
JEefi -Indies  even  in  Preference,  had  that  been 
the  Dilpute,  as  it  was  not,  to  continental  Acqui- 
iitions ;  but  there  is  another  Confideration  re- 
i u ! ting  from  the  fameFadt, which  in  myOpinion 
is  fliil  more  cogent. 

This  Author  has  ffiewn,  that  our  Export  to 
the  Wrjl-lndies,  is  greatly  inferior  to  our  Ex- 
port  to  the  northern  Colonies.  But  he  has, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  more  artfully, than  ingenuoufly,  omitted 
the  Proportion  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  call  for 
thefe  Exports.  In  all  the  Britijh  Iflands  it  will 
be  difficult  to  rail'e  the  Whites  to  90,000 ; 
Now  if  in  the  Year  1758,  thefe  90,000  con- 
fumed  877,5711.  19s.  1  id.  and  thelnhabitants 
of  North  America ,  who  exceed  a  Million  and  an 
half,  took  off,  according  to  his  own  ftatingof  the 
Queftion,  but  1.832,9481.  13s.  iod.  it  appears 
at  a  Glance  that  one  Man  in  the  Weft-Indies  is 
worth  to  the  Trade  of  the  Mother  Country 
as  much  as  eight  are  worth  in  North  America , 
which  fhews  how  much  more  valuable  the 
Trade  of  the  W 0- Indies  is,  than  the  Trade 
of  North  America ,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Number  of  Inhabitants ;  and  if  we  were 
to  take  in  the  Extent  of  Territory,  we 
fhould  be  loft  in  the  Difproportion.  From 
thefe  Fadts,  furniffied  by  that  Author  for  a  di¬ 
rect  contrary  Purpofe,  we  mult  neceftarily  in¬ 
fer  it  to  be  our  Intereft,  not  indeed  to  contract, 
or  in  any- wife  negledt  our  continental  Poffef- 
fions,  but  to  attend  to  the  Increale  of  thofe 
between  the  Tropicks,  as  the  primary  and 
leading  Objedt  of  our  Policy. 

To  return,  I  have  fhewn  that  the  Weft - 
Indian  Trade  is  almoft  the  foie  Support  of  the 
African  ;  the  principal  Support  of  the  North 
'  American ;  a  moft  beneficial  Market  for  the 
Eaft-Indian ;  and  a  very  great  Confumer  of 
our  Home  Commodities.  Can  any  thing  more 
irreliftibly  diredt  us  where  we  are  bound,  if 

our 
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our  national  Intereft  conftitutes  our  political 
Obligations,  to  acquire  and  to  keep  ?  efpecially 
when  we  take  into  our  Confideration  a  Matter, 
in  my  Opinion,  abfolutely  decifive  in  this  Con- 
troverfy,  that,  in  North  America ,  we  had  Land 
without  Bounds,  and  a  very  contracted  Mar¬ 
ket,  and  that,  with  Regard  to  the  Weft-Indies , 
we  had  a  Market  without  Limits,  and  Means 
of  fupplying  it  altogether  difproportioned. 

The  Reader  will  not -forget  that  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Treaty  was  an  uti  pqjjidetis.  The 
French  admitted  our  Pofleflion  for  a  Right, 
they  did  not  even  defire  any  Reftitution  for 
which  they  did  not  profefs  to  pay  a  full  and 
juft  Equivalent;  France  left  the  Valuation  of 
the  Equivalent  to  ourfelves.  If  any  Offer  of 
theirs  appeared  unequal  to  what  they  alked 
in  Return,  we  were  left  at  Liberty  to  retain  our 
Pofleffion,  for  the  Barter  was  only  to  take 
place  on  a  Suppofition  of  mutual  Conveniency. 
Til  is  was  admitted  to  be  the  governing  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  the  Exchanges  and  Equivalents 
propofed  in  that  Treaty. 

Now,  whether  Minorca  can  be  confidered 
as  a  full  and  juft  Equivalent  for  Guadaloupe , 
which  was  to  have  been  ceded  in  Exchange  for  it 
by  that  Treaty,  is  what  I  propole  to  examine ; 
and  this  I  (hall  do  by  ftating,  to  the  utmoft 
of  my  Knowledge,  and  the  heft  of  my  Judg¬ 
ment,  the  Advantages  of  both. 

The  Advantages  of  Minorca  were  either 
political  or  commercial.  The  political  Advan¬ 
tages,  which  we  were  faid  to  derive  from  that 

Ifland, 
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Illand,  were,  that  by  the  Pofieffion  of  the  for¬ 
tified  Harbour  of  Mahon ,  we  awed  the  pyrati- 
cal  States  of  Barbary  ;  that  we  made  ourfelves 
refpeCtable  to  the  Italian  Powers ;  and  that  we 
were  better  able  in  Times  of  War  to  fupport 
the  Operations  of  our  Allies,  and  diftrefs  the 
Mediterranean  Trade  of  the  Enemy. 

Thefe  Advantages  were  undoubtedly  in 
fome  Degree  real,  and  in  fome  Degree  im¬ 
portant.  Let  them  ftand  at  their  full  Value ; 
but  at  the  fame  Time  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  at  the  very  Beginning  of  this  War,  we 
loft  Minorca-,  and  that  by  this  Lofs,  from  that 
Time  to  this  Moment,  now  near  fix  Years, 
we  have  fcarce  felt  the  leaft  Prejudice  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  Inftances.  We  ftill 
awed  the  African  States,  we  ftill  preferved  the 
RefpeCt  of  the  Italian  Powers,  and  we  abun¬ 
dantly  damaged  the  Enemy’s  Trade  ;  the 
Pofieffion  of  Gibraltar  proved  fully  fufticient 
for  all  thefe  Purpol'es. 

The  commercial  Advantages  of  Minorca  are 
very  eafily  enumerated  ;  they  confifted  in  one 
fingle,  and  that  no  very  confiderable.  Article. 
The  Minorquins  fent  hither  the  Value  of  about 
5©o/.  annually  of  an  ordinary  and  little  efteem- 
ed  Wine.  1'his  was  the  whole  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain , 
except  that  in  return  they  took  fome  few  of 
our  Manufactures,  but  not  to  half  the  Value 
of  the  Money  which  we  ourfelves  had  before 
fent  thither,  to  pay  our  Garrifon. 

Againft 

*  #  i 
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Againft  this  refpcdtable  Return,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  ballance  the  Expence  of  keeping 
the  Objedt  of  fo  delirable  a  Commerce.  In  the 
Year  1753,  a  Time  of  profound  Peace,  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  publick  Accounts,  that  the  military 
Eftablifh  merit  of  this  lfland  coft  the  Nation 
74,293  k  The  civil  Government  had  wholly 
iwallowed  up  its  own  little  Revenue.  In  the 
Year  1 742,  a  Y ear  of  War,  the  Expence  arofe  to 
84,231k  I  only  ftate  the  current  Expence; 
the  immenfe  Sums  from  Time  to  Time  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  Fortifications  are  totally  omitted. 
From  this  Idea  of  the  Value  of  Minorca,  we 
may  in  Part  eftimate  the  Damage  we  fuftained 
by  the  Lofs,  and  the  Solicitude  we  ought 
to  (hew  for  the  Recovery,  of  this  JVfTeftion. 
By  lofmg  Minorca,  tve  loft  500  k  per  Annum 
in  our  grofs  Trade,  and  we  acquired  to  the 
Revenue  at  the  loweft  Rate  74,293k  T.  he 
political  Advantages  of  Minorca  are  in  a  great 
meafure,  if  not  entirely,  fupplied  by  Gibraltar-, 
and  in  the  commercial  Light,  the  Lofs  of  that 
lfland  has  been  an  annual  Saving  to  the  Nation 
of  the  Intereft  of  above  two  Millions  of  our 
national  Debt. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  by  this  Treaty  we  were 
to  have  made  no  Sacrifices  at  all,  in  Return 
for  this  lfland ;  but  that  the  French  had  freely 
agreed  to  furrender  Minorca  without  any  Com- 
penfation;  may  it  not  be  Matter  of  fome  Doubt, 
whether,  even  in  that  Cafe,  it  would  have  been 
very  clearly,  or  at  leaf!  very  materially,  our  In¬ 
tereft  to  accept  their  Offer.  In  whatfoever  Man¬ 
ner  this  Doubt  may  be  refolved,  1  am  confident 
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it  would  be  the  Intereft  of  France ,  rather  to 
give  it  up  for  nothing,  than  to  continue  at 
the  Expence  of  an  Incumbrance,  without  Dig¬ 
nity  or  Profit,  and  which  can  add  nothing  what- 
foever  to  their  Commerce,  their  Strength,  or 
their  Reputation. 

But  they  were  fenfible  of  our  Foible,  they 
were  not  fo  difinterefted  as  to  part  even  with  an 
Incumbrance,  without  obliging  us  to  pay  an 
high  Price  for  it  j  but  they  took  care,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  imitate  our  Conduct,  when  an 
ObjeCt  of  the  like  Kind  came  to  be  offered 
on  our  Side,  and  to  be  valued  by  them. 
Though  we  had  the  Generofity  to  pur- 
chafe  an  Incumbrance  from  them,  they  re- 
fufed  in  their  Turn  to  difburthen  us  at  their 
own  Charge,  and  they  declared  that  they  knew 
Belleijle  could  be  of  no  Ule  *  to  us,  and  they 
dealt  accordingly  ;  they  left  us  Belleijle,  they 
would  bid  nothing  for  it,  and  having  £  refufed 
to  fet  any  Value  upon  it,  they  compelled  us 
to  admit  the  Infignificance  of  that  PofTeffion, 
by  our  yielding  it  without  any  Compenfation 
whatfoever. 

They  were,  on  the  other  Side,  too  wife  not 
to  make  an  Advantage  of  our  Predilection. 
They  affedted  to  raife  Minorca  toConfideration, 

G  by 

*  Vid.  Idift.  Mem.  of  the  Neg.  P.  27.  “  France  thought 
4C  the  keeping  of  Belliefle  would  be  more  expenfivc  than  profitable 
“  to  England.” 

X  Vid.  Hi  ft.  Mem.  of  the  Nec>  22.  Art*  6.  “  It 
“  feerns  as  if  England  offered  Belleifle  for  Minorca,  as 

France  does  not  allow  the  Importance  of  Belleifle,  the  two 

Courts  will  retain  their  fcvcral  Opinions ,  1'  ngland  Jhall 
“  maintain  her  Conqucjf  and  France  flail  have  Minorca.” 
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by  «  s  icc  they  demanded  for  it,  and  requi¬ 
red  for  one  of  the  word:  Iflands  in  Europe ,  two 
as  well  circumftanced  for  Trade,  as  any  in  the 

Wift-hidies .  y 

Fo  fet  the  Propriety  of  this  Exchange  in  its 
full  Light,  I  foa  1  take  a  very  foort,  but  I 
hope,  a  very  fat  is  factory  Method.  I  foal  I  be¬ 
gin  with  laying  before  the  Reader  a  naked 
IH  ad:,  a  Fable  of  the  Value  of  the  Commo¬ 
dities  imported  in  one  Year  from  Guadaloupe 
into  England.  On  this  I  foall  afterwards  make 
a  few  explanatory  Remarks. 

Produce  of  Guadaloupe  at  the  Englifh  Market, from  Chrijl- 

mas  1760,  to  Chriftmas  1761,  at  the  prime  Coji. 

n  j.  •  Value. 

Commodities 

Cocoa  Nuts 

Coffee  _ 

Caffia’Fiftula  _ 

Tamarinds 

Dry  Ginger 

Suq-ar 

Cow  Hides 

Indigo 


Cordial  Waters 
Rum  _ 

Succades 
Cotton 


/. 

s. 

d. 

ii,497 

0 

0 

66,26l 

16 

3 

3,100 

8 

0 

I? 

5 

0 

z>713 

l9 

0 

405,022 

4 

0 

508 

4 

0 

462 

18 

0 

27 

0 

0 

775 

0 

0 

90 

19 

6 

1 12,792 

10 

0 

603,269 

3 

9 

The  Importance  of  this  Ifland  is  not,  like 
that  of Tome  other  of  our  Pofleffions,  a  Subjed 
of  political  Reafonings,  and  a  Topic  of  idle 
Speculation.  Elcre  is  a  commercial  Objed  of 
above  600,000  1.  yearly  Value.  It  would  be  as 
ridiculous,  as  unjuft,  to  accufe  the  Writer  of 
a  partial  Attachment  to,  or  a  fond  Preference 

of, 
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of,  this  Object,  fince  the  Greatnels  of  it  is  no 
longer  a  Matter  of  Opinion,  but  of  Account, 
and  of  an  Account  too  molt  moderately  Itated, 
lince  it  does  not  take  in  the  whole  Value  of 
that  Ifland,  but  of  its  Exports  to  England  only, 
as  that  alone  could  hitherto  be  exactly  afcer- 
tained. 

But  I  mult  inform  the  Reader,  ill.  That 
the  two  principal  Ports  of  Scotland,  Glafgow 
and  Leith,  have  carried  on  a  very  confiderable 
Trade  with  this  Ifland. 

•  * 

2dly.  That  the  Inhabitants  of  Guadaloupe 

continue  to  carry  on  a  greater  Trade,  than  any 
Englijh  Ifland  does,  with  North  America, 
where  they  difpofe  of  their  Molafles,  as  they 
have  not  as  yet  fallen  into  the  Method  of 
making  Rum,  which  the  Policy  of  France  did 
not  fuffer  her  Iflands  to  make,  leR  that  Spirit 
fhould  interfere  with  the  Brandies  of  France ; 
but  certainly  this  will  be  a  very  conliderable 
Article  of  Export  from  Guadaloupe  to  Great 
Bi  • itain ,  if  we  retain  that  Ifland. 

3 dly.  In  this  Year  the  Enemy  took  a 
great  Number  of  Ships,  and  fome  very  valu¬ 
able  ones,  coming  from  Guadaloupe  to  Eng¬ 
land.  I  am  fure  it  will  be  a  very  moderate 
Computation  to  Rate  them  at  no  more  than 
50,0001.  Whatever  the  Value  of  them  might 
have  been,  the  Reader  mud  fee  that  there  is 
juR  fo  much  Lofs  to  the  Table  I  have  given 
above  of  the  Exports  of  Guadaloupe  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

Thefe  three  Articles,  though  it  is  impoflible 

G  2  °  to 
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to  afcertain  their  juft  Extent,  are  yet  necefla- 
rily  to  be  taken  into  the  Account  of  the  V alue 
of  Guadaloupe.  They  are  as  much  Faffs, 
though  not  accurately  defined,  as  any  one  Ar¬ 
ticle  ftated  in  the  Account  itfelf. 

In  every  Argument  concerning  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Wejl-Indies ,  it  is  common  to 
lay  the  principal  Strefs  upon  the  Sugar  Pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  certainly  relied  on  with  great  Re- 
fon,  becaufe  being  a  grofs  Commodity,  it  in- 
creafes  our  Tonnage  :  Being  low  in  its  original 
Price,  it  becomes  a  proper  Bafis  for  heavy  Du¬ 
ties,  and  being  of  very  large  Demand,  muft 
have  a  proportionable  EffeCt  in  the  general 
Ballance  of  Trade.  But  this  I  apprehend  is  not 
much  difputed.  The  Importance  of  this  Ar¬ 
ticle  is  indeed  fo  highly  rated,  that  our  Weji- 
Indian  Plantations  are,  in  common  Acceptation, 
confidered  merely  as  Sugar  Blands  ;  the  Advo¬ 
cates  for  an  Extent  of  Territory,  in  that  Part 
of  the  World,  have  hitherto  dwelt  almoft 
wholly  upon  the  Benefit  of  fupplying  fo¬ 
reign  Markets  with  this  Commodity. 

But  without  derogating  at  all  from  the 
Value  of  this  rich  Production,  there  is  another 
Article,  the  Produce  of  the  Weft-Indies  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  of  Guadaloupe  in  particular,  which 
1  think  not  inferior  even  to  Sugar  (pofiibly  it 
may  be  of  ftill  greater  commercial  Confe- 
quence)  and  to  which  I  therefore  wifh  more 
immediately  to  direCt  the  Readei  s  Attention.  I 
mean  Cotton  $  of  which  we  fee  Guadaloupe  lent 

us  laft  Year  to  the  Value  of  112,7921.  10s. 

Our 
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Oar  Manufactures  employ  annually  about 
13,000  Bags  of  this  Commodity.  Before  the 
Acquilition  of  Guadaloupe ,  our  own  Colonies 
did  by  no  Means  anfwer  our  Demands ;  our 
great  Supply  came  from  the  Levant.  For  the 
greateft  Part  therefore  of  all  the  Cotton  we 
ufed,  we  depended  upon  Strangers ;  we  de¬ 
pended  upon  a  Country  fo  frequently  infefted 
with  the  Plague,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
precarious  than  the  Supply  :  we  depended  upon 
a  Country  too,  to  which  we  fent  but  a  fmall 
Proportion  of  our  Manufactures,  and  a  vaffc 
Ballance  in  ready  Money. 

Thele  Difadvantages  in  the  Supply  of  Cotton 
from'  the  Levant ,  deferve  our  molt  ferious  At¬ 
tention,  as  they  ftrike  fometimes  at  the  very 
Being  of  a  conliderable  Manufacture,  and  at  all 
times  keep  it  in  a  precarious  and  dependent 
State  ;  for  as  often  as  the  Crops  in  the  Eafl  hap¬ 
pened  to  fail,  as  they  frequently  did,  we  have  in 
that  Cafe  before  this  War,  been  always  fupplied 
from  the  French  Weft-lndtan  Iflands  through 
the  Hands  of  the  Dutch ,  who,  as  they  fupplied 
the  Market,  fo  of  Confequence  they  regulated 
the  Price,  and  allowed  the  Cotton  to  us  only  at 
fuch  an  advanced  Rate,  as  made  it  impoiliblc 
for  us  to  carry  our  Manufactures  to  Market  on 
equal  Terms  with  themfelves,  and  much  lefs 
with  the  French. 

The  Report  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  up¬ 
on  the  Application  of  thofe  concerned  in  the 
Cotton  and  Linnen  Manufacture,  about  twelve 
Years  ago,  throws  a  great  Light  upon  this 
,  SubjeCt. 
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The  Report  fets  forth,  that  a  great  Part  of 
*ne  Manufactures  of  Lancaflnre,  are  com- 
pofed  of  Cotton  and  or  Linnen  Yarn,  and  that 
the  Dutch  and  French  have  the  Linnen  Yarn  at 
a  much  cheaper  Rate  than  our  Lnglijh  Manu¬ 
facturers.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  but 
the  low  Price  of  Cotton  can  enable  us  to  afford 
fo  hign  a  Price  for  Linnen  Y arn  ;  for  if  we  muft 
pay  an  high  Price  for  each  of  the  two  only  Ma¬ 
terials  which  compofe  this  Manufacture,  it  isim- 
pofiible  for  us  to  go  to  Market  with  either  the 
Cotton  or  the  mixed  Commodity  on  a  Par 
with  thole  who  command  the  Materials  of 
both  at  their  own  Price.  This  is  no  Speculation, 
we  know  from  Experience  what  we  actually 
have  buffered  by  this  DefeCt  in  our  Colonies. 
About  twelve  Years  ago,  on  account  of  a 
Plague  in  the  Levant,  our  Import  of  Cotton 
from  thence  became  altogether  infufficient  to 
anfwer  cur  Demands ;  our  own  Weft-Indies 
could  by  no  Means  make  up  the  Deficiency. 
In  this  our  Emergency,  the  Dutch ,  as  appears 
from  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  beftirred 
themfelves  with  fuch  Activity,  Boldnefs,  and 
Succefs,  as  to  threaten  the  DeftruCtion  of  all 
our  Manufactures  which  depended  on  Cotton. 

A  like  Failure  happened  in  the  Crops  of 
the  Levant  in  1760.  We  did  not  that  Year  im¬ 
port  above  1 ,700  Bags  from  the  Levant ,  from 
whence  in  fomeYears  we  imported  10,000;  but 
was  theConfequence  the  fame  laft  Year  as  in  the 
famcCircumftances  it  had  been  twelve  Years  be- 
fore  ?  far  from  it:  Guadaloupc  in  this  Emergency 
fhrewjjC  13  Bags  of  Cotton  into  our  Scale,  which 

was 
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was  then  on  thePoint  of  kicking  theBeam, and  our 
Manufactures  have  uninterruptedly  proceeded. 
The  Schemes  of  Monopoly  formed  by  th c  Dutch 
were  baffled,  though  they  had  in  theYear  1761 
ten  times  their  former  Advantages,  and  were  not 
under  theNeceffity  as  formerly  in  +  armed  Veffels 
to  force  a  Trade  with  the  French ,  who,  in- 
ftead  of  oppofing  them,  now  invited  them  to 
their  Market.  Guadeloupe  then,  I  fay,  broke 
the  Meafures  of  the  Dutch ,  and  in  this  very 
hit  Year  refeued  a  confiderable  Manufacture 
from  impending  Ruin.  In  that  Year  Guade¬ 
loupe  produced  5000  Bags,  which  is  double 
the  Quantity  of  Cotton  which  Jamaica ,  the 
greateft  and  richeft  of  our  ltlands,  ever 
produced  in  one  Year.  That  wealthy  and 
flourifhing  Iiland  fent  home  in  that  Year  but 
2125  Bags,  not  half  the  Produce  of  Guade¬ 
loupe  j  and  by  RetrofpeCt  for  feveral  Years  to 
the  Produce  of  Jamaica,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Cotton  Produce  of  that  Bland  rather  declines 
than  increafes ;  a  Circum fiance  which  feems, 
I  think,  plainly  to  mark  in  that  Ifland  fome 

•  natural 

+  Vide  p.  21.  of  the  Report  from  the  Committee  re¬ 
lating  to  the  chequered  and  ftriped  Linnens  in  the  Year 
*75J>  there  is  this  Extract  from  a  Better  from  Antigua* 

Antigua ,  Feb.  4,  1750-1, 
Governor  Heyliger  has  already  engaged  the  greater  Part 
“  of  what  Cotton  is  made  in  the  Danifh  Iflands,  Santa  Cruz 

r  s’  ‘^t‘  ^  homas,  leftdes  the  vajl  Quantities 

of  that  Commodity  he  daily  imports  at  St.  Euihtia  from  the 
french  Iflands  in  three  large  Sloops  of  his ,  that  force  a 
Trade  with  the'; Inhabitants  of  the  French  Iflands.— -He  is 
at  this  hxpence  to  come  at  Cotton” 
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natural  or  political  Unfitnefs  for  this  ProduC- 
tion  ;  whereas  the  Growth  of  Cotton  in  Gita - 
daloupe  continually  increafes  ;  and  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  affert,  that  there  is  an  high  Pro¬ 
bability  if  kept  in  our  Hands, .  that  this 
Article,  as  we  1  as  every  other,  will  at  lead 
double,  iince  not  a  Third  of  theLand  conveni¬ 
ent  to  Ports  and  capable  of  Cultivation  is  yet 
cleared,  and  fcarce  any  is  fully  fiaved.  • 

In  one  Word,  this  fingle  Article  of  Guadahu- 
fuin  Produce,  is  near  treble  the  Value  of  all  the 
Produce  of  all  the  Acquifitionswe  were  to  have 
made  by  Treaty  ;  and,  did  it  produce  nothing 
elie,  it  is,  even  in  this  refpeCt,  a  moft  defire- 
able  ObjeCt. 

If  therefore  it  be  our  Intereft  with  as  much 
Cheapnefs,  with  as  great  Certainty,  and  with 
as  little  Difadvantage  as  pofiible  in  the  Ballance 
of  Trade,  to  furnifh  ourfelves  with  Cotton, 
it  is  as  plain,  that  this  can  be  done  effectually, 
only  by  retaining  in  our  Hands,  and  by  im¬ 
proving  to  the  utmoft  of  our  Abilities,  thofe 
Places,  which,  from  the  prefent  State  of  their 
aCtual  Export,  difcover  an  Aptitude  in  the 
Soil,  and  in  the  Difpofition  of  the  Inhabitants, 
to  raife  a  Commodity  fo  necelfary  to  our  Ma¬ 
nufactures. 

If  wre  had  as  minutely  informed  ourfelves 
concerning  the  Importance  of  this  Conqueft, 
as  a  People  attentive  to  their  Intereft,  and 
jealous  of  their  commercial  Advantages,  ought 
to  have  done,  we  could  hardly  have  thought  of 
affording  Guadeloupe  fo  low  a  Place  in  the 
Scale  of  our  Acquilitions. 

The 
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The  ingenious  Author  of  the  Intercji  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  Acquifition  of  Guadaloupe 
could  prove  no  Remedy  for  the  *  Scantinefs  of 
Land  fo  juftly  complained  of,  even  by  himfelf, 
in  our  Weft-Indies .  I  hope  he  will  now  be  in¬ 
duced  to  change  his  Opinion,  when  he  finds 
that  the  Produce  of  this  Colony  alone  is  already 
worth  above  6oo,oool.  a  Year;  ti'.at  it  is 
very  near  equal  to  the  Produce  of  all  the  left 
of  the  Englifi  Le’ward  Iflands ;  that  even  laft 
Year  it  amounted  to  more  than  a  Third  of  the 
Whole  of  what  we  imported  from  all  our 
old  Weji-India  Plantations  put  together.  It  is 
very  well  known  to  every  Gentleman  in  that 
Trade,  that  the  Produce  of  Guadalcupe  has  this 
Year  exceeded  the  Produce  of  the  laft,  as  the 
Produce  of  the  laft  did  that  of  the  Year  before 
and  as  probably  the  next  will  the  Produce  of  this. 
In  the  Englijh  Hands  it  will  be,  for  an 
Age  to  come,  the  very  beft  Market  for  Slaves; 
and  will  for  ever  continue  a  very  good 
one,  not  only  for  that  Article  but  or  the  Con- 
fumpdon  of  all  Sorts  of  Britijh  Manufadures. 

Another  Conjecture  of  this  ingenious  Writer’s 
on  this  SubjeCt,  is  likewife  overturned  by  FaCt. 
He  is  of  Opinion,  that  probably  -f  none,  or  a 

H  very 

\  • 

*  Vide  Int.  Page  46.  “  Though  1  am  far  from  thinking 
we  have  Sugar  Land  enough ,  1  cannot  think  Guadaloupe 

“  is  fo  de fir  able  an  Incrcafe  of  it. 

f  Int.  of  Col.  Page.  46.  fpeaking  of  our  keeping  Guada- 
loupe ,  and  exporting  itsSugars,  he  fays,  Perhaps  the  amazing ’ 
“  Increafe  of  Engiifh  Confwnpiion^  might  flop  rnojl  of  it  here P 
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very  fmall  Quantity,  of  the  Sugars  of  Guada- 
loupe  will  be  exported.  If  he  will  give  him- 
iclt  the  i  rolible  to  enquire,  he  will  find  tjiat 
tijoy  aie  nearly  ail  exported,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  Coffee,  of  which  Commodity  we 
•fee  tnis  Ifland  produces  to  the  Value  of 
66,261  1.  16  s.  3  d. 

Lut  if  neither  Sugar,  nor  Coffee,  were  ex¬ 
ported,  but  the  Whole  of  each  Commodity 
was  employed  in  the  Home  Confumption ;  yet 
would  it  not  be  ftiil  a  very  material  Point,  that 
our  own  Procfudts  in  one  Part  of  our  Dominions, 
Should  pay  for  our  Products  in  another,  inftead 
of  our,  being  obliged  to  pay  ready  Money  for 
them  in  foreign  Markets  ? 

Here  I  muff  remark  with  fome  Concern  a 
Miftake,  which  the  fame  ingenious  Writer 
has  been,  I  know  not  how,  led  into  ;  namely, 
that  this  Ifland  will  not  take  off  above  J 
j  00,0001.  of  our  Manufactures. 

If  the  Trade  of  Guadaloupe  were  in  Reality 
confined  within  even  thofe  narrow  Limits,  I 
conceive,  that  the  entire  Carriage, and  mercantile 
Profit,  of  603,269  1.  3  s.  9d.  of  Produce,  the 
U  fe  of  above  5,000  Bags  of  Cotton  for  our  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  the  certain  Confumption  of  even 
100,000  I.  of  our  Britijh  Commodities,  would 
make  this  a  molt  valuable  Conqueft,  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  moft  ferious  Attention.  But  on 

what 

X  Int.  of  Col.  Page  47.  cc  'Though  our  own  Colonies  expend 
cc  among  ns  almoft  the  whole  Produce  of  our  Sugar,  can  we,  or 
cc  ought  we ,  to  promife  ourfclves  this  will  be  the  Cafe  ?  In 
“  Guadaloupe,  10O3OO0I.  will  fupply  them  with  Biitifh 
u  Manufactures  P 
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what  Grounds  has  this  Author  been  pleafed  to 
circumfcribe  the  Export  to  Giiadaloupe  with¬ 
in  thefe  Limits  ?  FaCt  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
other  Predictions,  fpeaks  diredly  again  ft  him. 
TheNegroes,  fold  there  this  Year,  are  not  fewer 
than  4,000 ;  which,  at  only  30  1.  a  Head, 
amounts  to  1  20,000 1.  In  this  fingle  Article 
alone,  we  have  20,000  1.  more  than  this  Gen¬ 
tleman  is  pleafed  to  allow  to  the  whole  Con- 
fumption  of  Britijh  Manufactures.  I  fpealc  of 
Negroes  as  perfectly  equivalent  to  Britipo  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  or  to  Commodities  exported  from 
Great  Britain  on  Account  of  Guadeloupe  ;  for 
whether  the Briti/h  Export  is  lent  to  Guadeloupe, 
or  exchanged  in  Africa  for  Slaves  for  the  ule  of 
Giiadaloupe ,  certainly  the  Export  from  hence 
is  equally  to  be  put  to  the  Account  of  Guade¬ 
loupe.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  Ex¬ 
port  from  Great  Britain ,  corrcfpondent  in  point 
of  Time  to  the  Import  given  above  ;  but  in 
the  Year  1760,  the  very  Year  after  the  Re¬ 
duction  of  the  Eland,  the  direCt  Export  from 
hence  had  already  amounted  to  1 1 8,560/.  cs.  lod 
and  I  mud  delire  the  Reader  to  obferve,  that 
Guadaloupe  has,  befides,  been  the  Market  for 
all  the  French  Prize  Goods  taken  in  the  Weft- 
Indies.  The  Precilion,  however,  which  I  have 
preferibed  to  myfelf,  precludes  me  from  bring¬ 
ing  this  into  the  Account,  as  it  is  impoflible 
here  to  afeertain  exaCtly  the  Value  or  Quan¬ 
tity  of  thofe  Goods,  which  has  however  been 
very  conliderable.  But  excluiive  of  thefe 

II  2  Prize 
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Prize  Goods,  and  admitting, contrary  tofaCt,  the 
immc  liate  Export  from  hence,  to  have  been 
no  greater  for  the  laft,  or  for  the  current. 
Year  than  what  I  have  ftated  for  the  firft 
Year  after  its  Reduction;  yet  this,  joined 
to  the  Britijh  Export  employed  for  Gua- 
daloupe  in  the  Slave  Trade,  (which  I  have 
under  calculated)  will  raife  the  Demand  of 
Britijh  Produce  and  Labour,  occafioned  by  our 
Pofleflion  of  this  Ifland,  to  238,569 /.  5 s.  lod. 
and  to  this  if  we  add,  as  we  muft,  the  Freight¬ 
age,  the  Commiffion,  the  Merchant’s  Profit  on 
the  Sale  of  the  Britijh  Commodities  there,  and 
the  returned  Advantages  of  all  the  Produce  in 
the  Import  hither,  and  in  theRe-export  abroad, 
in  the  Manufacture  at  home,  and  in  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  thofe  who  come  to  London  on  their 
Affairs,  it  will  appear  to  a  Demonftration  how 
extremely  lucrative  to  England  this  Ifland  is, 
even  in  its  prefent  State  of  imperfeCt  Subjection 
and  imperfedCuItivation.  In  this  Manner  con¬ 
jectures  are  anfwered  by  FaCts ;  and  when  this 
Writer  fpeaks  of  a  Conqueft  over  a  -f*  People  of 
different  Language,  Manners,  and  Religion, 
as  not  worth  having  ;  and  of  its  Value  as  over- 
ballanced  by  the  Expence  of  keeping  it,  he 
muft  allude  to  iome  other  Conqueft,  and  not 

to 


f  Vide  Tnt-  Page  46.  cc  A  Country  fully  inhabited  by 
<c  any  Nation ,  is  no  proper  Pojjejjion  for  another  of  differ e fit 
tc  Language ,  Manner ,  and  Religion:  It  is  hardly  ever  tenable 
tc  at  lefs  Expence  than  it  is  -worth  f 
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to  Guadeloupe  ;  for  we  know  that  the  Expence 
of  keeping  Guadaloupe,  even  now  in  T  ime  of 
War,  and  when  the  liland  is  entirely  French , 
is  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Advantages  which 
we  derive  from  its  Commerce.  No  Difficulty 
is  found  in  keeping  the  unwarlike  Weft -Indian 
French,  in  due  Obedience.  On  a  Peace  our 
Situation  will  be  ftill  more  favourable.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  that  one  Regiment  will  be  fully 
fufficient  for  its  internal  Defence. 

Th  is  Author  indeed,  knows,  that  with  Canada 
in  our  Poffeffion  we  mud  ftill  for  hundreds  of 
Mil  es  border  on  the  French,  or  Spaniards  ^  ; 
44  I  hat  the  People  inhabiting  the  F rentier sy 
€C  are  generally  the  Refufeoj  both  Nations ,  remote 
44  from  the  Eye ,  the  Prudence ,  and  the  Re - 
44  flraint  of  Government f  He  knows  and 
41  tells  us,  that  a  ||  44  vajl  Wildernefsy  thinly  or 
44  fcarce  at  all  peopled ,  conceals  with  Eafe  the 
44  March  of  Froops  and  Workmen .  Important 
"  P ajjes  may  he  feized  within  our  Limits"  ;  and 
knowing  all  this,  his  Apprehen lions  for  the 
vaft  Expence,  neceffary  to  retain  a  conquered 
Country,  if  applied  to  Canada ,  are  reafonable 
and  well-founded  ;  but  if  applied  to  Guadaloupe , 
they  arc  altogether  ill-founded  and  unreafoh- 
able.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  fo  ingenious, 
fo  fcnfible  a  Man  ffiould  fo  confound  ail 
Ideas  as  to  fuppoie,  the  fame  Dangers,  which 
may  exill  in  Canada ,  a  vaft,  wild,  uncommer¬ 
cial,  inland  Country,  of  an  extenlive  Frontier, 
and  retired  from  the  Eye  of  Government,  are 

to 

X  V  ide,  Int.  Page  9.  ||  Vide  Int.  Page  5, 
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to  be  at  all  dreaded  in  Guadaloupe,  an  Eland, 
divided  from  every  Neighbour,  and  where 
all  lies  immediately  under  the  Eye  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  a  Country,  which  is  one  great  Scene  of 
Commerce,  and  which  holds  net  one  lingle  Cir- 
cumftance  in  common  with  Canada.  Guada¬ 
loupe,  in  the  natural  Courfe  of  Things,  muft 
in  a  few  Years  be  almoft  wholly  Engli/Jj ;  and, 
if  fuch  is  the  Confumption  of  our  Manufac¬ 
tures  in  its  prefent  imperfedf  State  of  Culture, 
whilft  the  Idea  of  their  being  reftored  to 
France  preferves  a  ftrong  hold  on  the  Ima* 
gination  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  therefore 
re  drains  the  Demand  for  Engli/h  Manufac¬ 
tures  ;  (a  Reftraint  which  muft  make  them  a 
very  rich  immediate  *  Treafure  indeed,  to 
whichever  Nation  they  may  fall  at  the  Con- 
cluiion  of  a  Peace.)  If  fuch,  I  fay,  is  already 
the  Confumption  of  our  Manufadtures  at 
Guadaloupe  under  thefe  unfavourable  Circum  - 
ftances,  what  muft  it  be,  when  the  greater  Part 
of  the  Inhabitants  come  to  be  Englifh,  and 
have  no  other  Market,  no  other  Government, 
to  hope  for  ?  The  Objedfions  this  Gentleman 
mentions,  lie  equally  againft  every  Conqueft, 
which  has  hitherto  been  deemed  valuable 

amongft 
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*  The  French  Inhabitants  of  Guadaloupe  have  mod  cer¬ 
tainly  at  this  Day  in  their  Poflefiion  more  (Sold  in  Specie, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  all  our  other  Leward  Iilands  put  to¬ 
gether.  The  far  greater  Part  of  this  I  reafure  muff,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  a  Peace,  of  neceffity  in  one  I  ide  flow  in 
upon  that  Country  which  fhall  then  be  Matter  of  Guadaloupe . 
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amongfl  Mankind.  According  to  fuch  Poli¬ 
ticians,  we  are  not  to  take  Advantage  of  the 
Xnduftry  and  Wealth  of  new  Subjects,  becaufe 
we  mud  live  in  Fear  of  their  Difaffeftion  ;  and 
they  notably  think,  that  Nations  may  be  made 
great  and  powerful,  upon  Principles  which  are 
founded  on  Sufpicion,  and  Cowardice. 

This  Writer,  however,  on  maturer  De¬ 
liberation,  feems  to  give  up,  in  fome  mea¬ 
sure,  his  Objection,  and  acknowledges  the 
Value  of  Guadaloupe ,  provided  it  be  not  || 
bought  too  dear.  What  does  he  think  of  Mi¬ 
norca  as  a  proper  Purchafe  for  it,  fuppofing  we 
had  not  refolved  to  furrender  it,  without  any 
Equivalent  at  all. 

Let  us  come  to  the  comparative  Edimation 
of  thefe  Objects.  W e  agreed  to  exchange  an 
Ifland  of  603,269k  3  s.  9  d.  annual  Benefit 
to  our  Commerce,  and  a  Burthen  but  of 
20,000 1.  to  our  Revenue,  for  one  which 
yielded  in  Trade  but  500  1.  a  Year  $  and  was 
1  dead  Weight  on  the  national  Fund  of  above 
74,000  1.  at  the  lowed.  This  is  the  true  State 
)f  Guadaloupe ,  confidered  as  an  Equivalent  for 
Minorca  ;  and  the  Publick  is  left  to  judge  how 
ar  our  commercial  Intered  was  confulted,when 


one 


||  Vide '  Int.  Page  49.  cc  I  have  before  paid  I  do  not  deny 
c  doe  Utility  of  the  Conquejl ,  or  even  of  our  future  Pofjejfion 
6  °f  Guadaloupe,  if  not  bought  too  dear.— The  Trade  of  the 
c  Weft  -Indies  is  one  of  our  mojl  valuable  Trades ;  our  Pof 

c  fejfions  there  deferve  our  grcatcjl  Care  and  Attention P 
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one  was  to  be  given  in  Exchange  for  the 
other. 

I  come  now  to  confider,  not  only  whether 
this  particular  Objedt,  Minorca,  but  whether 
all  the  Acquifitions,  which  we  were  to  have 
made  by  that  Treaty,  put  together,  can  be 
confidered  as  a  juft  Equivalent  for  the  Lofs  we 
ftiould  have  fuftained  in  the  Surrender  of  Gun- 

ilalonpe.  . 

Thefe  Acquifitions  then  were  Minorca ,  Ca- 

nada ,  and  Senegal,  together  with  the  Ifle  of 

Got  ~ee.  _  _  . 

The  neutral  Elands,  Dominique  and  Tobago, 

cannot,  as  I  have  {hewn,  in  common  Senfe 
be  reckoned  as  Acquifitions  made  by  that 
Treaty  ;  for  we  yielded  in  their  Place  to  France 
two  others,  St.  Lucie,  alone  of  infinitely 
more  Confequence,  and  St.  Vincent:  Thefe 
in  their  Place  I  ftiall  confider  more  at  large  : 
At  prefent  I  {hall  examine  the  Value  of  all 

the  allowed  Acquifitions. 

Of  Minorca  I  have  already  fpoken,  and 
the  Enumeration  of  its  commercial  Advan¬ 
tages  was  quickly  finithed. 

I  (hall  now  examine  the  Weight  of  Canada 
in  the  commercial  Scale.  To  avoid  incumbei  - 
\ntr  the  Difcourfe,  I  have  thrown  the  Detail 
nf  the  exported  Produce  of  Canada  into  a 
Table.  The  Sum-total  of  the  Export  of  Gr- 

nada  to  Great  Britain  appears  to.  confift 

principally 
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principally  of  Furs  and  Skins*  &nd  to  be  no 
more  inValue  than  1 40 1 5  1*  17  $•  1  d.  a  Year, 

*  An  Account  of  the  Quantities  and  different  Species  of 
Goods  imported  into  England  from  Canada  from  Cbrijimas 
)  760  to  Cbriftmas Ij6i . 

Amount  of  the  Value 


Oil  Train 
Bear  Black 
Beaver 


Quantities 

46  tons  1  ct.  4lb.  Brafs  wrought 

4371b.  Adianthum  Nigrum 
59  lb.  Balfam  Natural 
398  lb.  Cafloreum 
15  tons  6  ct.  3  lb.  Iron  Bufhell  or  Call 

120  ct.  - Hoops  — ■ 

1 80  tons  1  hd.  igg 
2,820  N^ 

39,732  Na 
2,624  N° 

22  N° 

2,169  N° 

14,801  N* 

625  N° 

5 1 3  N® 

1,458  NQ 
13,565  N^ 

223  N® 

358 

1  N° 

7,220  N® 

2,972  N° 

18,112  N° 

670  N° 

503  M 
146  N 
25  lb. 

98  gal. 

3 lb- 

10  1. 
lOl.  1  is.  6d. 

122  lb. 

48  ells. 


z] 


o 

o 


Buck  or  Deer  in  Hair 

Callabar  - 

Catt  - - 

Deer  India  -*■  dreft  — 

Elk  - - 

Fifher  - 

Fox  Ordinary  - 

Martin  - 

Martron  *  - 

Mink  - 

Moofe  - - 

Mufquafh  - - - 

Otter  - 

Raccoon  - 

Seal 
Wolf 
Wolvering 

SnufF  - - 

Spirits  Rum 
Whale  fins 
A  Clock 


/. 

162 

32 
36 
99 

■  38 

■  is 

2163 

916 

695  3 

426 

o 

18 

925 

203 

14 

91 

452 

7 

34 

o 

180 

520 

452 

3° 

125 

5« 

►  2 
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Sails  Foreign  made 
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10 

0 
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16 

5 

0 

12 
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6 
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o 
8 
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6 

4 

8 

10 
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o 
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14,015  17  l 
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The  Reader,  habituated  to  the  Declama¬ 
tions  with  which  thePublick  have  been  fo  often 
amufed  on  the  Subject  of  Canada ,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  fomewhat  furprized  at  the  in- 
confiderable  Value  of  this  immenfely  exten- 
five  Country  ;  I  believe  that  thofe  Traders  who, 
deluded  by  the  popular  Cry  in  favour  of 
Canada ,  ventured  to  fend  fome  Cargoes 
thither,  have  had  reafon  heartily  to  repent 
their  Credulity.  For  my  Part  I  never  entertain¬ 
ed  a  very  high  Opinion  of  its  Importance  in 
any,  much  lefs  in  a  trading,  Light.  Yet  the 
precife  State  of  its  Commerce  has  fallen  below 
my  own  mean  Opinion  of  its  Value  ;  it  is  even 
below  the  Income  of  very  many  private 
Eftates :  And  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  Deficiency,  in  the  diredt  Trade  between 
Canada  and  Great  Britain ,  is  not  compenfated, 
as  in  our  old  northern  Colonies,  by  an  exten- 
five  Traffick  to  the  Weft- Indies .  The  Trade 
between  Canada  and  the  Iflands  is  abfolutely 
none  ;  and  it  has  happened  exadtly  as  I  at  firft 
forefaw,  that  whatever  little  Trade  of  this 
Kind  was  carried  on  whilft  Canada  continued 
in  the  Pofleflion  of  France ,  muft  be  loft  and 
at  an  end,  as  loon  as  ever  Canada  became  an 
Englifh  Pofleflion.  The  entire  Produce  of 
this  Province  might  be  imported  hither  in  one 
fingle  Ship  ;  and  this  is  the  whole  exifting 
Value  of  Canada  to  the  Commerce  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain .  14,000  1.  to  the  former; 
a  Ship  or  two  at  molt  to  the  latter. 

The  laft  of  the  Acquilitions,  which  we  were 

to 
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to  have  made  by  that  Treaty,  was  Senegal  and 
Goree.  Properly  fpeaking  thefe  Settlements 
are  not  to  be  conlidered  as  Acquilitions  by 
Conqueft ,  but  by  Purchafe.  We  did  not  retain 
them  under  the  uti  pofjidetis  •,  but  we  were 
to  have  acquired  them  by  the  Ceffion  on  our 
Part  of  fome  other  Places,  on  the  Coad  of 
Africa  :  But  let  them  dand  as  real  Conqueds, 
and  let  us  conlider  their  Importance.  The 
Value  of  Senegal  and  Goree  arifes  princi¬ 
pally  from  their  fupplyingus  with  Gums, which 
we  were  before  ob  iged  to  take  from  the  French. 
By  thisAcquifition  vve  alio  add  fomething  to  our 
Supply  of  Slaves.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  Senegal  does  not  fupply  very  many 
Slaves  ;  and  that  thofe  brought  from  thence 
are,  of  all  the  Africans,  the  lead  adapted 
to  Labour,  and  confequently  bear  the  lowed 
Price  at  the  Weft-India  Markets. 

It  is  not  in  my  Power  to  be  quite  as  exadt  as 
I  could  wifh  in  this  Particular  ;  however,  1 
have  not  negledted  to  acquire  the  bed  Infor¬ 
mation  pofhble.  None  of  my  Accounts  raile 
the  Number  of  Slaves,  exported  from  Senegal 
in  any  Year,  to  more  than  1000  ;  and  at  the  bed 
Price  their  Value  at  Market  will  not  exceed 
30,000  1,  The  Gum,  we  receive  annually  from 
Senegal ,  may  be  worth  about  7000  1. 

The  following  Table,  therefore,  will  fliew  in 
one  View  the  Value  of  the  Acquilitions  we  were 
to  have  made  by  that  Treaty,  and  the  Price 
we  were  to  have  paid  for  them  ;  and  whether 
all  thefe  Acquifiticns  put  together,  could  be 

I  2  confidered 
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confidered  as  an  Equivalent  for  the  Lofs  we 
fhould  have  fuftained  in  the  Surrender  of 
Guadaloupe .  By  the  late  Treaty 


We  fhould  have  acquired 

1.  s.  d, 

Canada ,  worth  7 

annually  J  I4>015  *7  1 
Minorca,  ditto,  500 
Senegal  and  Go - 
ree 


We  fhould  have  loft 

1.  s.  d» 

Guadaloupe, 

worth  an-  5*603,26939 
nually  3 


37,000 


Total  Acquifi-  7 

tion per  Ann.  J  5M>S  >7  > 
NetLofs/^rA^.  551,753  6  8 


603,269  3  9  603,269  3  9 

Commercially  therefore  we  fhould  have  lolt  by 
the  Bargain  above  550,000 1.  a  Year,  and 
have  purchafed  what  we  retained  at  more 
than  ten  times  their  Value. 

But  if  we  take  into  the  Confederation  the 
Expence  of  keeping  thefe  xAcquifitions  refpec- 
tively,  the  Account  will  then  hand  thus: 

In  *  Canada  one  Regiment  jT.  20,000 
In  Senegal  and  Go  ree  one  20,000 

In  Minorca  four  Regiments  74,000 


1 14,000 


To  this  Charge,  if  we  oppofe  even  the 
whole  grofs  Value  of  the  Trade  of  all  thefe 
Places,  there  will  be  found  an  Over-ballance 
of  Expence  more  than  Profit  to  the  Amount,  in 
time  of  profoundeft  Peace,  of  62,484k  2s.  1  id. 

whereas. 


*  I  believe  the  Reader  will  fee  that  I  dated  this  Account 
moil:  exce/Tively  in  Favour  of  Canada ,  by  only  charging  Ca - 
r.ada  with  the  fame  Force  I  did  to  Guadaloupe, 
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whereas,  allowing  the  fameForce  to  be  kept  up 
in  Guadeloupe  as  1  have  allowed  for  Canada ,  and 
deducing  accordingly  20, coo  1*  from  the 
Value  of° the  Produce  of  that  Ifland,  there  will 
be  ftill  a  Ballance  in  Favour  of  Guadaloupe  of 
583,269b  3s.  9d. 

So  that,  on  making  the  beffc  of  the  Bargain, 
we  muft  lofe  conftderably  by  retaining  all  the 
Territories  we  were  to  have  acquired  by  that 
Treaty.  The  only  Objedt  by  which  we  did, 
or  in  the  Nature  of  Things  we  could,  gain 
any  thing,  we  thought  proper  to  give  away 
without  any  Compenlation  at  alb 

Were  we  to  confume  at  Home  the  whole 
Produce  of  Guadaloupe ,  the  very  Duties  railed 
on  that  Produce  would  amount  to  more 
than  the  whole  grols  Produce  of  all  the  reft  of 
the  Acquilitions  which  we  were  to  have  made 
by  that  Treaty. 

But  the  Fadt  is,  that  the  whole,  except  the 
Cotton,  is  exported,  and  the  Cotton  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  Manufadfures ;  the  reft  of  the 
Produce, which  I  fay  is  exported,  is  confequent- 
ly  to  be  placed  on  the  Credit  Side  of  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  our  foreign  Trade. 

I  imagine  fome  melancholy  Refledfions 
muft  arife  in  the  Mind  of  every  Perfon  the 
leaft  intelligent  in,  or  concerned  for,  the  In- 
tereft  of  his  Country,  when  he  conliders  the 
immenfe  humiliating Reverfe  ofFortune,  which 
a  few  Days  would  have  made  in  the  Affairs 
of  Great  Britain  and  France ,  if  Peace  had 
been  concluded  on  thofe  Terms.  France 
would  have  got  rid  of  a  Territory,  which 

'  fhe 
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fhe  could  neither  keep  without  Expence, 
nor  enlarge  without  Danger,  and  fhe  would 
in  return  at  the  fame  Time  have  re-entered 
into  Poffeffion  of  a  mod  extenfive  and 
flourifhing  Trade,  worth  at  lead;  three  Millions 
annually,  now  either  pofieffed  by  us,  or  ufelefs 
to  her,  by  which  fhe  would  have  been  enabled 
in  a  fhort  Time  to  repair  the  Breaches  of  this 
War,  to  pay  herDebts,  to  enlarge  herRefources, 
and  to  breed  up  a  Number  of  Seamen  for  the 
Re-eftablifhment  of  her  Navy:  Whilfl:  the 
Englij Z>,  giving  a  great  Part  of  this  very  Trade 
out  of  their  Hands,  and  incumbered  with  a 
Debt  of  a  great  deal  above  i  oo  Millions,  acquir¬ 
ed  only  a  barren  Expence  of  62,484  1.  a  Year, 
without  one  Angle,  even  poffible,  Advantage  to 
our  Commerce ;  without  any  other  Confola- 
tion  than  the  Liberty  of  parading  in  boundlefs 
and  fruitlefs  Forefts,  and  amuling  ourfelves 
with  idle  Speculations  upon  the  Importance 
of  Canada. 

J  have  not  valued  the  two  neutral  Iflands, 
which  were  to  have  been  left  us,  in  this  Efti- 
mate.  In  common  Senfe  they  cannot  be  com 
fidered  as  Acquifitions,  unlefs  you  fay  you  ac¬ 
quire  when  you  give  away  ;  however,  I  think 
it  neither  wholly  unneceffary  to  my  Purpofe, 
nor  altogether  ufelefs  to  the  Reader,  to  enter  a 
little  into  a  Detail  of  the  Value  of  thefe  Iflands. 
In  order  more  fully  to  difplay  the  Fallacy 
and  Unfairnefs  of  the  French  Proceeding  in  the 
late  Negotiation,  when  they  prefumed  to  call 
any  Diviflon  of  thole  Iflands  equitable,  while 
they  infilled  upon  retaining  Si.  Lucie. 


Of 
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Of  thefe,  called  neutral  Iftands,  Tobago,  the 
moft  Southward,  is  abfolutely  wild,  covered 
with  Woods,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Caraibs. 

St.  Vincent  is  neither  fo  fmall,  nor  fo  cover¬ 
ed  with  Woods;  nor  is  it  thinly  inhabited  ;  but 
mark  well  what  the  Inhabitants  are  :  They 
are  Arft  Caraibs ,  to  the  Number  of  about 
7000 ;  and  next,  free  Negroes,  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  about  8000  :  Thefe  two  people  are  free, 
and  both  remarkably  jealous  of  their  Free¬ 
dom. 

The  French  imagine  themfelves,  and  poffibly 
not  altogether  without  Reafon,  better  adapted 
than  we  are  to  maintain  a  friendly  Correfpond- 
ence  with  Savages.  They  have  not,  however, 
notwithftanding  this  Advantage,  ever  ventured 
one  Angle  Sugar  Eftablifhment  in  this  Ifland  ; 
and  indeed  thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Nature  of  fuch  Eftablifhments,  know  how  to¬ 
tally  oppofite  fuch  a  Neighbourhood  is  to  the 
Exiftence  of  a  Sugar  Settlement,  which  is  not 
like  a  landed  Eftate  at  Home.  Its  Value  does 
not  con  Aft  in  the  Land,  but  in  the  Number  and 
Goodnefs  of  the  Slaves,  in  the  Strength  and 
Convenience  of  the  Mills,  and  other  Build¬ 
ings  ;  all  very  expen  five  in  the  Conftruftion,  and 
which  notwithftanding  may  be  all  deftroyed,and 
the  Slaves  cut  off  or  carried  away,  in  a  Angle 
Night,  by  any  fudden  IncurAon.  A  Man  has 
not  his  Eftate  impaired  and  damaged,  but  aftual- 
ly  annihilated.  No  Sugar  Colony  ever  yet  flou- 
ri died,  which  was  not  cleared  of  the  Caraibs ;  lb 
that  youmuft  either  have  purfued  the  deteftable 
3  and 
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and  dangerous  Policy  of  extirpating  the  old  In¬ 
habitants,  or  have  received  a  mere  nominal  Pof- 
feflion,  without  any  Advantage  from  St.  Vincent. 

But  it  was,  in  Reality,  a  Matter  of  great 
Indifference  to  the  French ,  which  of  the  other 
neutral  Iflands  you  chofe,  or  if  you  chofe  all 
the  other  three,  if  you  left  them  St.  Lucie. 

They  were  well  aware  of  the  real  intrin- 
fic  Value  of  this  Ifland,  and  of  the  real  In- 
fignificance  of  all  the  reft.  This  Ifland  contains 
about  one  thoufand  Men  capable  of  bearing 
Arms  ;  they  grow  a  great  Quantity  of  Cotton  ; 
the  Land  in  general  is  extremely  good.  No 
Ifland  in  the  Weft-Indies  has  a  better  Harbour, 
nor  a  greater  Plenty  of  Rivers  ;  add  to 
this,  that  its  Situation  made  it  of  ineftimable 
Value  to  France ,  becaufe  in  time  of  War  it 
forms  a  Sort  of  Barrier  to  Martinique ,  at  leaft 
in  our  Hands  it  would  be  the  Door  to  open 
our  Way  to  Martinique ;  it  lies  juft  to  the 
Windward  of,  and  not  feven  Leagues  diftant 
from,  Martinique. 

If  our  Objedt  was  to  have  kept  from  the 
French  an  Ifland,  by  its  Situation  of  Confe- 
quence  to  them,  St.  Lucie  of  all  the  neutral 
Iflands  was  the  one  not  to  be  allowed  to 
France  ;  and  if  it  was  our  Objed:  to  ac¬ 
quire  an  Ifland  by  its  Commerce  or  Situation 
of  Confequence  to  us,  we  fhould  never  have 
thought  of Dominique-,  this  Ifland,  the  laft  of  the 
four  neutral  ones,  has  mor eCaraibs,  and  is  little 
more  cleared,  than  ‘Tobago  itfelf ;  but  even, if  its 
intrinficValuehad  been  worth  Attention,  its  Si¬ 
tuation  between  the  two  great  Iflands  of  Gua- 
daloupe  and  Martinique ,  would  render  it,  whilft 

both 


fcoth  thefe  great  Iflands  were  ifr  the  Harids  of 
France,  of  no  poflible  Advantage  or  Service  to 
us.  The  Moment  a  War  fhould  be  proclaimed, 
Uot  a  tingle  Ship  could  attempt  to  go  into,  or 
fail  out  of  Dominique,  without  falling  into  the 
Hands  of  the  French.  Martinique  lies  exactly 
in  the  Way  to  intercept  every  thing  going 
from  Europe  to  Dominique,  as  Guadaloupe  does 
for  intercepting  every  thing  coming  out  of  Do¬ 
minique  to  Europe ;  if  indeed  Guadaloupe  re¬ 
mained  to  Us,  that  Circumftance  would  give 
fome  Importance  to  Dominique,  which  lying  to 
the  Windward  of  Guadaloupe,  as  St.  Lucie  lies 
to  Martinique,  might,  if  we  could  forget  the 
Difference  of  intrinfic  Value,  be  of  the  fame 
Service  in  covering  our  Pofieffions  ;  but  if  Gua¬ 
daloupe  is  given  up,  I  do  infifc  upon  it,  that  not 
one,  no,  nor  all  of  the  other  neutral  Iflands  arc 
Worth  our  taking,  except  St.  Lucie  j  and  if  St. 
Lucie  Was  of  fuch  Importance  to  France,  that 
fhe  could  not  part  with  it,  fhe  could  not  have 
refufed  paying  well  for  it;  and  therefore  muft 
it  not  aftonifh  the  Reader  to  find,  that,  when 
We  generoufly  made  fo  great,  fo  important  a 
Conceflion,  to  which  on  the  Terms  of  an  equal 
Partition,  fhe  was  no  way  intitled,  we  did' 
not  take  that  favourable  Opportunity  of  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Gratitude  of  the  French,  fince  we 
could  not  on  their  Juftice,  to  befeech  them  not 
to  dictate  to  us  too  like  Conquerors;  to  tell 
them,  that,  if  St.  Lucie  was  neceflary  to  cover 
their  great  Ifland  of  Martinique-,  Guadaloupe, 
even  in  that  Idea,  was  full  as  neceflary  to 
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cover  our  j|  Lewardld ands ;  that  they  had  not 
more  Right  to  one,  than  we  had  to  the  other, 
li  this  Reafoning  did  not  prevail,  might  we  not 
have  imitated  their  own  Language  concerning 
Belleijle  ?  If  you  think  the  neutral  Iflands  of 
luch  real  Value,  you  are  free.to  keep  them,  and 
we  will  content  ourfelves  with  Guadaloupe . 
Ought  we  not  to  have  made  a  Bargain,  fince 
we  could  not  make  an  Acquifition?  if  we 
were  not  to  take  Advantage  of  our  Conquefts, 
we  ought,  methinks,  to  have  made  fome  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  Conceffions. 

If  we  mifs  this  critical  Moment,  and  fhould 
one  Day  find  ourfelves  to  have  been  miftaken 
in  our  Ideas  of  the  Weft -Indies  ;  our  Miftake 
'  in  ail  human  Probability  will  be  for  ever  irre¬ 

trievable.  The  French ,  who  trufted  too  much 
in  the  natural  Strength  of  their  Iflands,  and 
were  lulled  into  Security  by  the  idie  Bead  of 
their  Planters,  had  not  during  this  War  either 
in  Mart  ini  co  or  Guadaloupe ,  a  regular  Force 
of  one  thoufand  Men.  They  now  fee  their 
Error,  and  cannot  in  a  future  War  omit  to 
correct  it ;  and  then  they  may  perhaps  find 
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||  Guadaloupe  lie*  to  the  Leward  of  Antigua ,  Nevis, 
Monferrat ,  St,  Kits,  and  all  that  Clufter  of  lmall  Englijh 
Iflands,  and  confcqucntly  thole  Iflands  are  mofl  liable 
to  be  attacked  from  thence,  if  it  returns  to  France ,  and 
this  Ifland  is  mofl  capable  of  protecting  them  if  it  remains 
in  our  Hands.  It  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  that  all 
fhould  be  facrificed  to  the  Idea  of  Security,  in  North 
America ,  where  we  were  infinitely  Uronger  than  the  French 9 
and  that  no  Notion  of  Danger  fhould  be  entertained  for 
our  valuable  Poireffions  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  we  are 
Infinitely  weaker  than  the  French,  l 
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Means  to  make  a  better  Defence  in  their  con¬ 
nected  Iflands,  two  of  them  larger  each  than  all 
our  Leeward  I flands  put  together,  than  we  may 
be  able  to  do  in  our  fmall,  difperfed,  Scraps  of 
defencelefs  Land.  In  Reality,  the  French  Pof- 
feffions,  in  that  Part  of  America ,  feem  to  be 
the  Refult  of  Deliberation  and  Syftem,  and 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  People,  who  had 
both  a  full  Freedom  of  Choice,  and  Power  to 
enforce  it;  our  Pofl'eiTions,  on  the  contrary,  are 
irregular,  unconnected,  and  feem  to  have  been 
occupied  as  derelict,  or  as  ltolen  ;  and  not  as 
Choice  pointed  out,  but  as  Occalion  and  Ne- 
ceffity  would  admit. 

I  have,  I  hope,  fully  demon  ft  rated,  that  the 
Acquifition  of  Guadaloupe  alone  is  not  only 
fuperior  to  that  of  Minorca ,  which  alone  was 
put  into  the  Scale  again  ft  it,  but  far  fuperior 
in  Value  to  every  thing  elfe  united,  which  we 
fhould  have  acquired  by  that  Treaty,  upon 
any  of  thofe  Plans  the  Enemy  propofed,  or 
even  upon  thofe,  which  we  drew  up  agreeably 
to  our  own  Dejires. 

I  fhall  now,  conformably  to  the  Plan  I  pre- 
feribed  to  myfelf  at  firft  fetting  out,  endeavour 
to  alcertain,  and  to  obferve  upon,  the  Caufes 
that  may  have  induced  us  to  overlook  the 
glaring  Advantages,  which  refulted  from  our 
Pofteftion  of  Guadaloupe,  and  to  enter  into  a 
Barter  lo  ftrangely  difproportionate,  as  that  of 
Guadaloupe  for  Minorca. 

I  muft  previoufly  obferve,  that  no  Man  can 
have  a  Difpofition  more  remote  from  the 
Defire  of  intermixing  any  thing  perfonal  in 
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this  Difcuffion.  No  Man  has  a  more  fincere 
Veneration  for  the  Dignity,  or  greater  Refped 
tor  the  Abilities,  of  the  Perfons,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  have  been  concerned  in  that  Ne¬ 
gotiation;  but  it  will  be  eafily  allowed,  that 
the  mo  If  extenfive  Mind,  occupied  with  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  great  Objeds,  may  poffibly  overlook 
fome  minute  Details.  To  blame  for  not  being 
attentive  to  every  thing,  is  not  to  accufe  any 
particular  Man,  but  human  Nature  itfelf.  The 
mod:  important  Confequences,  however,  may 
fometimes  depend  upon  fuch  Details,  and  it  may 
be  lawful  to  redify,  where  it  would  be  criminal 
to  reproach.  The  Truth  is,  that  neither  the 
whole,  nor  any  Part,  of  the  Adminiftration  is 
judly  culpable  for  this  Midake;  thofe  Perfons 
alone  are  to  blame,  who,  for  Reafons  beffc  known 
to  themfelves,  by  inflammatory  Declamations, 
by  idle  Suggeftions  of  Danger,  and  by  Sug- 
gefUons  of  Profit  dill  more  frivolous,  turned 
the  Eyes  and  Thoughts  of  the  Publick  from 
their  true  Intered  ;  thofe  Men,  therefore,  and 
thofe  alone,  are  refponfible  to  their  Coun¬ 
try,  and  to  their  Confidence,  for  obtruding 
on  the  Publick  a  Syftem,  which  fome  of  them 
might,  and  others  of  them  mud  have  known, 
to  be  totally  deditute  of  any  one  rational 
Foundation. 

We  ought  not  to  forget,  who  they  were 
that  joined  this  Cry,  and  lwelled  it  into  fuch 
a  tumultuous  Loudnefs.  Many  Perfons,  from 
having  been  jealous  Rivals  of,  and  fometimes 
very  determinedEnemies.to  theProfperity  of  our 
JAcr/b  American  Colonies,  all  at  once  fell  into 
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the  moft  affeCted  and  ridiculous  Solicitude  for 
their  Safety ;  they  pretended  to  think,  and 
had  Craft  enough  to  make  others  really  believe, 
that,  whilft  the  French  retained  any  footing  in 
Canada ,  we  could  not  be  for  an  Hour  fecure  of 
ourNorthern  Settlements;  that  ourPeople  would 
be  in  continual  Danger  of  being  deftroyed  by 
inhuman  MalTacres,  and  their  Pofleffions  of  be¬ 
ing  wafted  by  Fire  and  Sword;  that,  in  fhort, 
without  fecuring  everyPart  of  aWFrench  Canada , 
let  the  Value  of  our  other  Acquifitions  be  ever 
fo  great,  our  North  American  Colonies  would 
tell  us,  we  had  done  nothing ;  and  with  fuch 
furprizing  Induftry  was  this  abfurd  Clamour 
propagated,  that  Canada  came  at  laft  to  take 
an  entire  Pofteflion  of  our  Hearts  and  Under- 
ftandings ;  and  we  were  taught  to  believe, 
that  no  Ceflion  was  too  great  to  purchafe  this 
ineftimable  Security,  this  immoveable  Barrier 
of  all  our  Colonies ;  nay,  they  carried  the  Point 
much  further,  and  pretended,  that,  if  we  were 
once  in  Pofteflion  of  this  Territory,  we  had  little 
elfe  to  defire  for  the  future  Profperity  both 
of  the  Mother  Country,  and  her  Colonies. 

This  very  groundlefs  Opinion  was  the  true 
Source  of  our  NegleCt,  in  the  late  Negotiation, 
of  fuch  real,  commercial  Advantages,  as  might 
augment  the  Refources  of  Great  Britain.  And 
from  hence  proceeded  that  utter  Oblivion  of  all 
former  Maxims  of  our  Policy,  whilft,  under  the 
Name  of  Security,  we  fought  with  Eagernefs 
extenfive  and  unprofitable  Empire,  and  reject¬ 
ed  moderate  but  lucrative  Acquifition.  This 
Error,  if  it  fliould  continue  to  gain  Ground,  may 
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prove  more  detrimental  to  us,  than  the  Lofs  of 
any  particular  Object,  or,  perhaps,  than  all  the 
Objects  of  this  Negotiation.  It  may  by  Degrees 
inf  ft  the  whole  Syftem  of  our  national  Poli¬ 
cy.  Ihope  therefore,  that  it  will  not  bethought 
either  tedious  or  impertinent,  if  I  endeavour 
to  unravel  the  intricate  and  fraudulent  Scheme, 
by  which  we  were  lirft  drawn  into  this  Error ; 
and  to  fhew,  that  the  ffrft-born,  the  favourite 
Offspring  of  this  new  Syffem,  was  of  little 
Value  either  in  itfelf,  or  for  thofe  Purpofes, 
for  which  it  was  pretended  to  be  fo  necffeary. 

I  do  not  fay  that  Canada ,  which  France 
has  thrown  upon  us,  fhould  be  again  thrown 
back  upon  her;  but  we  ought  not  to  fuffer 
ourfeives  to  be  fo  grofsly  deluded  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  as  to  imagine,  that  in  this  Ceflion  fhe 
has  loff,  or  that  we  have  gained  any  thing 
Fo  effential,  as  fhould  induce  us  to  acquiefce  in 
the  Surrender  of  every  other  Advantage,  or 
in  the  Negleft  of  every  other  rational  Purfuit. 
The  Points,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
Advocates  for  Canada  to  have  proved,  were,  I 
conceive,  thefe  three. 

Fir  ft,  That  the  Poffeffion  of  French  Ca¬ 
nada  was  any  great  Acquisition  to  our  national 
Strength,  either  abfoiutely,  or  in  Preference  to 
other  Objects. 

Secondly,  That  our  Colonies  could  not  have 
had  a  rational  Security,  without  the  Poffeffion 
of  all  Canada. 

Thirdly ,  That  the  Poffeffion  of  Canada,  in¬ 
tire,  could  give  them  that  kind  of  Security,  for 
which  they  delired  it. 
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1  apprehend  they  have  proved  none  of  theft 
three,  which  are  the  material,  Points ;  and  I 
hope  to  diew  that  they  cannot  prove  them. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  able  Writer,  whole 
Steps  I  have  hitherto  attended,  or  any  other, 
has  made  a  Angle  diredf  AlTertion  in  Favour  of 
the  commercial  Advantages  of  Canada.  In¬ 
deed  the  whole  Skill  and  Maftery  of  thofe,who 
managed  that  Side  of  the  Quedion,  confided 
in  two  Artifices  :  Fird,  In  palpably  mif-dating 
the  Quedion,  by  fuppofing  that  thofe,  who 
thought  other  Objefts  more  defirable  than 
Canada ,  were  for  including,  under  the  Deno¬ 
mination  of  Canada,  every  thing  which  lay 
beyond  the  Mountains.  But  the  Fadt  was 
quite  otherwilej  that  Scheme,  which  oppofed 
the  Necedity  of  our  retaining  all  Canada,  pro- 
pofed  ©ur  acquiring  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia , 
the  whole  Country  to  the  River  St.  Laurence, 
and  thence  all  along  the  Southward  of  theLakes, 
and  to  the  Mijjifippi ,  or  at  lead  to  the  River  St. 
'Jerome,  Thefie  Boundaries,  they  were  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  gave  them  an  immenfe  Enlargement  of 
Territory  ;  and,  indeed,  every  thing  either  of 
Strength  or  Value  in  North  America.  Having 
fecured  thefe,  they  were  of  Opinion,  that,  if 
the  French  fhould  afterwards  hold  out  their 
contracted  and  crippled  Canada,  as  an  Indem¬ 
nification  for  any  of  our  valuable  Connueds, 
we  ought  rather  to  leave  it  to  them,  than  to 
make  fo  difadvantageous  a  Change.  This  was 
the  leal  Scheme  propofcd,  and  that  which 
they,  who  wanted  to  confine  our  whole  At¬ 
tention  to  Canada,  ought  to  have  oppofed;  but 
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they  oppofed  a  Phantom  of  their  own  railing,' 
and  argued  as  if  there  was  no  Medium  between 
not  acquiring  Canada ,  and  acquiring  nothing. 
As  they  contradted,  in  this  confufed  Way  of 
fpeaking,  the  Ideas  of  their  Adverfaries,  fo  by 
the  fame  Confufion  they  enlarged  their  own  $ 
and  confequently  argued  as  if  the  Acquifition. 
of  Canada ,  and  of  all  North  America ,  was  one 
and  the  fame  thing  :  This  was  the  Firft  of 
their  Arts. 

The  Second  was,  dwelling*  in  Seafon  and 
out  of  Seafon,  on  the  general  Value  of  our 
prefent  Commerce  with  North  America ;  and 
leaving  it  to  the  Reader,  if  he  pleafed,  to  draw 
a  Conclufion  in  Favour  of  further  Acquifitions 
there  ;  and  particularly  in  Favour  of  Canada , 
which  happens  to  be  in  that  Part  of  the 
World. 

But  this  general  andconfufedMethod  of  Rea* 
foning,  fo  favourable  to  Deceit  and  Impofitionj 
muft  alfo  be  quitted,  before  we  can  come 
to  any  precife  and  accurate  Ideas  on  this  Que- 
ffion. 

The  general  Name  of  North  America  is 
apt,  and  it  is  fo  intended  by  the  Panegyrifts  of 
Canada ,  to  miflead  us  into  an  Opinion,  that  all 
the  Colonies,  included  in  that  common  Name, 
partake  of  the  fame  common  Circumftances* 
and  trade  with  us  upon  the  fame  Terms.  No* 
thing  can,  however,  be  more  fallacious  than 
this  Notion.  Our  Colonies,  on  that  vaft  Con¬ 
tinent,  are  of  two  Kinds,  and  under  Circum* 
ftances  extremely  different  from  each  other  ; 
and  we  can  never  reafon  concerning  them  with 
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ny  tolerable  Precifion,  without  keeping  this 
Ditlindion  continually  before  us.  By  the 
Means  of  this  Diflindion,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  acquire  fomewhat  jufter  Ideas  of  our  Co¬ 
lony  Interefts,  than  we  feein  to  have  hitherto 
entertained;  and  even,  asMatter  of  Speculation, 
thefe  Enquiries  are  not  wholly  unworthy  the 
Regard  and  Study  of  every  literate  Englijhman. 

The  Colonies  to  the  Northward,  on  this 
Continent,  are  Nova  Scotia ,  the  four  Provinces 
of  New  England,  New  York ,  Penjilvania ,  and 
the  two  Jerfeys.  All  thefe  have  very  little  di- 
red:  Trade  with  Great  Britain :  I  mean  they 
have  nothing,  with  which  they  can  repay  us 
for  the  Commodities  they  draw  from  hence  : 
They  only  trade  with  England  circuitoufly ; 
either  through  the  Wejl-Indies,  which  is  to  us 
the  moft  advantageous  Part  of  their  Trade ; 
or  through  foreign  European  Countries,  which, 
however  neceflary,  is  a  dangerous  and 
fufpicious  Channel.  Our  Englijh  Ships  meet 
theirs  with  the  fame  Commodities,  at  the  fame 
Markets ;  and,  if  thefe  Markets  happen  to 
be  overftocked,  we  interfere  with,  and  confe- 
quently  hurt,  each  other.  But  what  is  ftili 
more  material,  there  is  much  Reafon  to  fufpeft, 
that  no  fmall  Part  of  the  Benefit  of  our  North 
America n  Trade  is,  by  this  Means,  loft  to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  paftes  to  Foreigners,  and 
fometimes  to  Enemies.  Thefe  northern  Pro¬ 
vinces  are  in  Eft  eft  not  fubjeft  to  the  Aft  of 
Navigation,  or  to  the  other  Afts,  which  have 
finceincreafedtheNumber  of  enumerated  Com- 
moditities,  becaufe  excepting  only  fome  Furs, 
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they  do  not  trade  in  any  fuch  Commodities, 
'I  hey  are  therefore  neither  obliged  diredlly  to 
bring  their  Goods  to  England j  nor, when  they 
have  carried  them  to  other  Countries,  are 
they  neceflitated  to  take  England  in  their  Way 
home.  Whereas  all  the  Colonies,  which  pro¬ 
duce  any  of  the  enumerated  Commodities,  un¬ 
der  whatever  Relaxations,  are  always  fubjedt  to 
the  one  or  other  of  thefe  Regulations.  For  In- 
fiance,  Ships  from  Bojlon  may  carry  Fifh,  Corn, 
and  Provifions,  to  France  or  Italy,  and  return 
again  diredlly  to  Bojlon,  loaden  with  foreign 
Commodities,  fubjedt  to  no  other  Check  than 
w  hat  mud:  be  coniidered  as  none,  that  of  a 
Cuftom-houfe  Officer  in  their  own  Colony. 

But  the  fouthern  Colonies  of  this  fame  Con¬ 
tinent,  I  mean  Virginia,  Maryland,  the  Caro- 
Unas,  and  Georgia,  are  under  quite  different 
Circumffances.  They  produce  many  Com¬ 
modities,  which  are  immediately  demanded 
at  the  Englijh  Market,  fuch  as  Tobacco,  Rice, 
and  Indigo;  all  which,  being  enumerated  in 
the  Adi  of  Navigation,  mud:,  according  to 
that  Adi,  be  brought  to  the  Englijh  Market, 
and  to  no  other.  And  in  theAdl,  which  oermits 
fome  of  thefe  Commodities  to  he  fent  under 
foine  Refiridfions  to  the  Countries  South  of 
Cape  Finijlerre,  a  Precaution  is  inferted,  that  the 
Veflels,  concerned  in  that  Trade,  mud  take 
Great  Britain  in  their  Way  home  ;  by  which 
they  are  effedtually  prevented  from  making 
their  Returns,  or  any  Part  of  them,  in  foreign 
iV|u  chandi^e. 
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But  to  fet  more  clearly  before  tbe  Reader 
the  Difference  between  thole  two  kinds  of 
Colonies,  I  muft  obferve,  that  New  England. , 
the  mod  populous  of  our  Settlements,  fent  hi¬ 
ther  in  1761,  Commodities  to  the  Value  only  of 
25,985k  8s.  1  id.  New  York  only  21,6841.10s. 
3  d.  and  Penfilvania  only  22,404  k  13  s.  nd. 
But  the  Moment  you  pafs  this  Line,  which  di¬ 
vides  the  Colonies  to  the  Southward,  the  Cafe 
is  at  once  extremely  altered.  Virginia  and.  Mary¬ 
land  exported  hither  in  that  Year  357,228  k 
7s.  4d.  and  Carolina  206,534k  2  s.  2d.  If 
we  look  to  our  two  new  Colonies,  or  the  two 
Extremities  of  that  Continent  to  the  North 
and  South,  this  Difference  will  in  Proportion 
be  full  as  confpicuous.  Georgia  exported  hi¬ 
ther  to  the  Value  of  6,074  k  3  s.  9  d.  This 
is  indeed  little;  but  Nova  Scotia,  tho’  the 
Settlement  there  was  planned  with  the  utmoff 
Wifdom,  though  a  Million  of  Money  has 
been  already,  within  a  very  few  Years,  expended 
upon  it,  and  though  that  enormous  Sum  has 
been  applied  with  the  mod  diftinguifhed  Oeco- 
nomy  and  Management,  yet  that  Settlement  has 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  return  Commodities 
to  more  than  18k  3s.  Value  per  ann.  for  that 
was  the  Whole  of  their  laft  Year’s  Export. 

The  Southern  continental  Colonies,  in  their 
Commerce  with  us,  bear  a  much  nearer  Re- 
femblance  to  the  Weft-Indies,  than  to  their 
northern  Neighbours  ;  and  an  Augmentation 
of  Territory,  were  it  at  all  wanted,  as  it  is  not, 
in  that  Part  of  the  World,  would  be  there 
very  near  as  definable  in  a  commercial  Light, 
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cs  an  Augmentation  in  the  Weft* Indies.  Eat 
the  Acquifition  of  Canada  is  an  Acquifx- 
tion,  not  to  tl^efe  fouthern,  hut  to  the  northern 
Provinces.  Prom  its  Climate,  it  cannot  trade 
with  Great  Britain ,  but  in  Pars,  oi  which 
we  have  already  feen  the  Value,  becaufe  it  cant 
produce  no  other  enumerated  Commodity1;  and 
from  its  Situation,  it  is  as  nothing  in  the  cir¬ 
cuitous  T  rade  with  the  Weft-Indies,  by  which 
our  old  northern  Colonies  are  chiefly  fupported. 

Wh  atever,  therefore,  is  faid,  or  inflnuated, 
of  the  Advantages  of  Canada ,  by  an  Infe¬ 
rence  from  the  Advantage  derived  from  our 
North  American  Colonies  in  general,  is  al¬ 
together  groundlefs  and  fallacious.  But  to 
induce  us  the  more  eafily  to  repofe  all  our 
Defires,  and  to  call  all  our  Cares  upon  Canada , 
they  ule  another  Art,  which,  though  in  ftridi 
Argument  it  is  lefs  than  nothing,  yet  to  thofe 


who  propofe  it,  ferves  ufeful  Purpofes  ;  it 


tends  to  divert  our  Minds  from  the  true  State  of 
theQueftion;  they  endeavour  therefore  to  amufe 
us  with  an  Expectation,  that  the  vaft  Inland 
Trails  about  the  Ohio ,  removed  from  all  ma¬ 
ritime  Communication  by  their  Diftance,  and 
lay  tiie  Intcrpofition  of  great  Mountains,  may 
one  Day  be  made  greatly  fubfervient  to  our 
Commerce  by  railing  feveral  ufeful  Commo¬ 
dities,  lor  which  we  have  a  Demand  in 
land •  In  this  Point,  as  in  all  others,  relative 
to  this  important  Queffion,  they  play  moft 
infufferably  upon  the  fuppofed  Ignorance,  and 
Credulity,  of  their  Readers. 

la  the  lirff  Place,  they  endeavour  to  prevail 
•  on 
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bn  us  to  throw  away  extenfive,  exifting,  real, 
immediateAdvantages,in  Hopes  of  thofe  which, 
even  on  their  own  bating,  are  but  fpeculative, 
remotely  future,  contingent,  and,  if  at  all  pof- 
lible,  depending  upon  a  thoufand  Accidents. 
They  flatter  us,  tor  Pittance,  with  an  Idea,  that 
we  thall  one  Time  or  other  be  able  to  raife 
raw  Sdk,  and  alio  with  Profit  to  tranfport 
Hemp  from  the  Heart  of  that  remote  Con¬ 
tinent  j  when  we  know  that  this  Commodity 
of  Hemp  in  our  old  Settlements,  in  Climates 
full  as  favourable  to  its  Growth,  and  in  Si¬ 
tuations  near  the  Sea,  and  therefore  infinitely 
more  favourable  to  its  Export,  never  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  cultivated  to  any  Advantage,  but 
has  even  refilled  parliamentary  Encouragements 
and  Bounties,  almoff  equal  to  its  native  Value, 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  this  Point  fccms  at 
length  to  be  given  up  by  the  Legislature  as  in 
Defpair,  and  the  AT  for  granting  this  inef¬ 
fectual  Bounty  has  been  buffered  to  expire. 

To  the  other  Promife  of  raw  Silk  ti 
Anfwer  may  be  given.  When  we  find  our 
maritime  Colonies  of  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
which  extend  in  Length  500  Miles,  and  as 
much  in  Breadth,  which  aie  far  more  favour¬ 
able  in  their  Situation,  becaufe  more  fouthem 
in  their  Climate,  fo  abounding  in  this  Pro¬ 
duce,  as  not  to  be  able  to  grow  a  fufficient 
Number  of  Mulberry  Trees  for  their  Worms, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  Time  for  us 
•to  think  of  looking  for  an  Extent  of  Territory, 
in  order  to  raife' raw'  Silk  ;  I  am  afraid  this'is 
a  Speculation  for  a  very  late  Polterity  indeed. 

*  ‘  It 
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It  is  really  pleafant  to  obferve  an  ingenious 
Theorift,  {training  at  the  highefl  Pitch  of  his 
Erudition  to  prove,  what  nobody  has  ever 
thought  of  dilputing  with  him,  that  an  Inland 
Commerce  has  been  in  former  Ages,  and  is 
{till  carried  on  in  many  Parts  of  the  World, 
to  Advantage;  I  fay  it  is  pleafant,  becaufe 
he  feldom  thinks  fit  to  mention  the  Commo¬ 
dities  in  which  this  Trade  is  carried  on,  ncr 
the  Circumftances  of  thofe  who  manage  it 
and  confequently  leaves  us  intirely  at  a  Lets, 
in  what  Manner  to  apply  thofe  Fadts  to  the 
Point  in  Queftion.  In  raoft  of  the  Inftances 
which  he  has  produced,  fuch  an  Explanation 
would  make  full  againft  him.  And,  if  I  were 
not  in  Fear  that  I  had  already  trefpaffed  too 
much  on  the  Reader’s  Patience,  I  could  de- 
monftrate,  that  Imagination  can  hardly  carry 
Extremes  to  a  greater  Diftance,  than  there 
is  between  the  Examples  which  this  .Author 
produces,  and  the  Objects  to  which  he  would 
apply  them.  From  this  Apprehenfion  of  being 
too  minute,  I  have  here  omitted  the  Argu¬ 
ment  at  large,  which  originally  made  a  Part 
cl  this  Difcourfe,  and  which  may  poffibly 
appear  at  fome  other  Time,  and  in  a  more 
particular  Difcuffion  concerning  the  Policy  of 
our  Colonies. 

But  why  {hould  we  refort  to  foreign  Coun¬ 
tries  and  remote  Times,  for  Examples,  when 
we  have  all  the  proper  Means  of  Information 
at  Home,  and  as  it  were  immediately  under 
our  Eyes?  Can  it  not  be  proved,  that  it  is  by  no 
Means  the  Extent  of  our  Colonies  into  the 

Inland 
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Inland  Parts,  which  has  caufed  the  increafed 
Confumption  of  our  Manufactures  in  North 
, America ,  but  the  Increafe  in  the  maritime 
Parts,  and  near  the  navigable  Rivers,  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  which  cannot  extend  very  far.  Goods 
produced  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  mult,  in 
their  Way  to  our  northern  Sea  Ports,  firft  al- 
cend  the  Streams,  that  fall  from  the  weflern 
Sides  of  thefe  Mountains  ;  and  then,  in  de¬ 
fending  the  Streams,  which  fall  from  the 
eaftern  Sides,  muft,  from  the  many  Rifts  and 
Falls  in  thofe  Streams,  be  fo  often  unloaded 
and  reloaded,  that  we  can  entertain  no  Hopes 
of  feeing  at  our  Markets  any  raw  heavy  Com¬ 
modities  raifed  in  thofe  Countries ;  yet  fuch 
alone  are  the  Commodities  which  thole  Coun¬ 
tries  could  raife,  or  which  our  Policy  would  fuffer 
to  be  tranfported  from  thence  to  a  foreign 
Market. 

Let  us  not  amufe  ourfelves  with  vain 
Speculations !  As  far  as  the  Profits  of  Indian 
Trade  extend,  fo  far,  and  no  further,  the  Tra- 
montine  Colonift  may  deal  with  us.  When 
this  Fund  is  exhaufted,  they  can  no  longer  be 
uieful  to  us;  they  muft  manufacture  for  them- 
felves,  or  they  muft  degenerate  into  Savages. 
The  Surplus  of  a  rude  new  Agriculture,  to  be 
tranfported  under  every  polTible  Difad  vantage, 
can  be  no  Ballance  for  Manufactures  which 
have  had  the  laft  Hand,  and  are  to  be  fent  to 
them  under  all  the  fame  Difadvantages. 

f  he  Author  of  the  Intereji  may  have  heard 
fomething  of  the  State  of  the  Settlers,  efpe- 
cially  the  back  Settlers  in  Penfylvania.  “  7 hey 

“  manufacture , 
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tnannfaci ure>  Jays  ^  Douglas,  perhaps  nine  Part$ 
“  ln  ten  ?/  they  weary  They  make  Linen 
cven  Exportation.  The  moftdiftant  of  thofe 
I  eooie  liveat  novery  greatDiftance  from  theSea, 
they  are  extremely  induftrious  and  frugal 5  and 
yet,  with  all  their  Agriculture  and  Manufac¬ 
ture,  and  with  all  their  Frugality  and  Induftry, 
t.ney  are  none  of  them  in  a  very  opulent  Con¬ 
dition.  1  hey  are  indeed  far  from  culpable;  it  is 
their  Situation  alone  that  is  to  be  blamed.  But 
were  we  willing  to  admit  all,  and  more  than 
he  urges  in  Favour  of  this  hypothetical  inland 
Commerce,  in  the  Name  of  Heaven  what  Ar¬ 
gument  does  this  furnifh  for  the  Neceffity  of 
keeping  Canada  ?  Thefe  Ohio  Countries  never 
compofed  any  Part  of  Canada  ;  nor  was  any 
Part  of  Nova  Scotia  included  in  it.  Is  it  for 
want  of  Territory  that  he  is  pleafed  to  claim 
Canada  ?  Our  old  PofTeffions,  and  our  reco¬ 
vered  Pvights  in  North  America ,  contain  Land 
for  railing  Hemp  and  raw  Silk  fufficient,  not 
only  for  our  own  Market,  but  equal  to  what 
is  exported  in  the  Courfe  of  Trade  from  and 
to  ali  the  Parts  of  the  known  World.  Thefe 
old  PofTeffions  and  recovered  Rights,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Canada ,  contain  a  Territory  ex¬ 
tending  on  the  Coaft  upwards  of  1  500  Miles 
in  Length,  and  in  many  Places  600  within 
Land.  A  Territory  as  large  as  France ,  Spain 
and  Germany  taken  together,  and  much  more 

than 
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than  fufficient  for  the  Support  of  at  leaft  thirty 
Millions  of  Inhabitants,  poflibly  as  many  Sub- 
jedfs  as  our  Prudence  ought  to  defire,  becaufe 
they  are  as  many  as  our  Strength  will  enable 
us  to  govern.  Notwithftanding  this  immenfe 
Extent  of  Territory,  to  hear  this  Writer,  one 
would  imagine,  we  were  confined  to  fome 
pitiful  Rock  of  a  few  Acres,  and  ft i fled  for 
want  of  Elbow  Room  :  < 

■  Mftuat  vifelix  angujio  l unite  Mundi , 

TJt  Gyari  claufus  fcopulis ,  parvaque  Seripho. 

To  conclude  this  Point,  I  think  three  Things 
very  evident ;  firft,  that  Inland  Colonies  can 
never  prove  in  any  considerable  Degree  bene¬ 
ficial  to  our  Commerce ;  fecondly,  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Canada ,  we  have  Land  more  than 
fufficient  for  every  Sort  of  Produdt,  which  the 
moft  fanguine  Schemift  can  imagine;  and  laft- 
ly,  that  if  we  were  deficient  in  Extent  of  Ter¬ 
ritory,  yet  Canada  proper  lies  in  a  Climate  ab- 
folutely  incapable  of  furnifhing  any  one  of  the 
Commodities  they  pretend  to  raife.  And  juft 
to  add  aWord  further,  let  the  Reader  recolledt 
that,  allowing  all  they  fay  to  be  probable,  it 
is  built  on  Ideas  merely  fpeculative,  and  not 
fupported  by  a  lingle  exifting  Fadt. 

I  pafs  then  from  the  Confideration  of  Ca¬ 
nada  as  an  Eftablifhment  of  Profit,  toconiider 
its  Value  as  an  Eftablifhment  of  Defence ;  for 
this  Writer  does  not  fpeak  of  Canada  fo  much 
aS  an  ufeful  Acquifition,  as  an  Acquifition 
abfolutely  neceflary  ;  he  does  not  fay  that 
without  this  Country  we  fhould  have  a  weaker 
Secuiity,  but  that  without  it,  our  Colonies 
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emi  have  no  Security  at  all.  This  Prop ofi- 
tion  he  is  pleafed  to  affertin  all  the  wild  Lati¬ 
tude  ol  the  Writer  whofe  Advocate  he  is. 
Let  us  fee  how  he  fupports  it. 

In  order  to  fhew,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the 
indie  I  ofiefhon  of  Canada  could  provide  for 
tiie  Security  of  our  Colonies  in  North  America , 
it  was  neceffary  he  fhould  have  firft  fhewn 
that  they  were  in  Danger,  becaufe  the  Ex¬ 
tent  and  Nature  of  the  Security  muft  always 

depend  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the 
Danger. 

This  Point,  one  would  think,  in  every  Ar¬ 
gument,  which  but  pretended  to  Regularity, 
fhould  have  been  firft  folidly  eftablifhed;  fo 
far  were  they  however  from  producing  a  Danger 
fufficient  tojuftify  this  extravagant  Alarm  which 
they  had  raifed,  that  the  Author  of  the  In¬ 
ter  eft  opens  his  Caule  by  admitting,  that  in 
Fadt  we  are  not  expofed*  to  any  Danger  of 
Moment  ;  becaufe  he  confefles  that  *  “m North 
<c  America  we  are  a  far  greater  continental 
<c  as  well  as  naval  Power  than  France ;  and 

that  only  Cowardice  or  Ignorance  can  fubjedt 
cc  our  Colonies  there  to  a  French  Conqueft.,> 

On  what  Ground  therefore  does  he  build  his 
Syftem  of  the  abfolute  indifpenfible  Neceflity 
of  this  Acquifition  of  all  Canada  ?  Why,  upon 
a  Diftindtion  !  he  diftinguifhes  Security,  and 
confequentlyDanger,  into  three  Kinds;  the  firft 
Security  is  that  from  Conqueft,  from  all  Appre- 
henfions  of  which  you  fee  he  is  plealed  to  relieve 
usfthe  fecond  Security  is  that  from  Moleftation 

,  bv 
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by  Savages;  the  third  is  a  Security  from  another 
American  War. 

The  fecond  Point  is  that  which  he 
principally  labours.  Heobferves,and  very  juflly, 
that  the  American  Savages  make  War  not  like 
Armies,  but  like  Robbers ;  that  Forts  are  no 
more  Security  againft  their  Xncurfions,thanthe-f- 
Tower  of  London  is  againft  Highwaymen,  and 
that  they  will  be  incited  to  thefe  Incurlions, 
and  confequently  that  our  Colonies  cannot 
have  this  Security,  as  long  as  the  French  have 
any  footing  in  North  America. 

But  notwithftanding  the  important,  and 
terrible  Light,  in  which  thefe  fcattered  Gangs 
of  Robbers  are  reprefented  by  fome  of  our  po¬ 
litical  Writers,  the  beft  informed  amongffc 
thefe  Writers,  as  well  as  the  loudeft  on  this 
very  Topic,  has  been  pleafed  to  furnifh  us  with 
fuch  Fails,  as  prove  demonftrably  that  the 
Indians  have  never  been  able  materially  to 
check  the  Population,  or  to  impair  the  Com¬ 
merce, of  our  mod  expofed  Colonies.  For  he  has 
fhewn  that  the  People  of  thefe  Colonies,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  foreign  Recruits,  double  themfelves 
in  twenty-five  Years.  The  moll  undifturbed 
Tranquility  could  not  have  been  productive  of 
a  greater  Population  ;  and  I  much  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  we  have  an  Example  of  any  thing  like 
it  in  any  other  Part  of  the  Globe.  & 

M  2  This 
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This  he  has  (hewn  to  be  the  State  qf  Popu¬ 
lation  in  the  Colonies  before  the  War,  and  he 
has  not  told  us  that  it  has  fuffered  any  conlide- 
rable  Alteration  fince.  On  this  Point  he  gives 
us  nothing  particular.  But,  to  make  amends, 
he  has  (hewn  that  with  regard  to  their  Trade, 
the  favageWar,  far  from  having  put  them  back, 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  them  at  a  Stand,  or 
to  prevent  their  advancing  to  a  very  fudden, 
and  very  extraordinary  Pitch  of  Profperity.  He 
has  fhewn  that  thefe  Colonies  from  the  Year 
J 75 5  to  ihe  Year  1758,  (the  very  Period  of 
thefe  favage  Incurfions)  have  increafed  in  their 
Import  Trade  much  more  than  in.  any  three 
Years  of  the  profoundeft  Peace  ;  nor  has  their 
Export  leffened,  it  has  rather  improved. 

Thefe  Fadts  prove  beyond  all  Contradiction, 
either  that  thefe  remote  back  Settlements 
fuffered  very  little  in  the  War,  or  that  their 
Suffering  can  very  little  affedt  the  commercial 
Profperity  of  our  continental  Colonies.  I  do 
not  by  any  means  attribute  this  Profperity  to 
that  Suffering.  Jt  is  clear  that  this  Augmen¬ 
tation  of  their  Trade  is  fblely  owing  to  the 
War,  the  mod  lucrative  Event  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  America.  In  the  laff  Year  500,000  /. 
in  Specie  was  remitted  to  North  America ,  for 
extraordinary  Services.  But  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  the  Deftrudtion  of  the  back  Settlements 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  War  from 
operating  mod  amazingly  in  their  Favour ;  and 
whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  Indian  Cruelties, 

(and 
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(and  they  are  certainly  terrible)  if  we  fet  the 
Advantages  of  their  Trade  in  Peace,  againlt 
their  Cruelties  in  Time  of  War,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  People  have  on  the  whole  ra¬ 
ther  contributed  to  extend  our  Settlements  into 
the  remote  Countries,  than  to  reftrain  them  ; 
and  I  can  fcarce  conceive,  fuppofing  it  a  Mat¬ 
ter  of  more  Confideration  to  us  than  it  is, 
how  our  Colonies  in  this  Time  could,  i(  no 
’  fuch  People  had  exifted,  have  extended  them- 
felves  much  beyond  their  prefent  Limits,  the 
maritime  Parts  being  naturally  firft  peopled. 

I  fhall'however  permit  thefe  Gentlemen  to 
lay  what  Weight  they  will  upon  this  Danger  ; 
and  even  contrary  to  T  ruth,  fuppole  the 
Danger  not  to  be  reciprocal  to  us  and  to 
the  French.  But  then  it  becomes  incumbent 
•on  them  to  (hew,  that,  by  their  Scheme 
of  pofie fling  all  Canada,  they  will  provide 
the  neceflary  Security  they  have  always 
contended  for.  On  this,  which  is  the  Aflir- 
mative,  the  material,  Part  of  the  Queftion, 
and  the  true  Point  ot  the  Argument,  they  have 
abfolutely  quitted  the  Field,  after  having  ad¬ 
vanced  no  further  than,  and  indeed  lcarce  lo 
far  as  to,  a  naked  AlTertion. 

They  advanced  no  further,  however  fur- 
priflng  it  may  feem,  for  a  very  good  Reafon. 
They  faw  plainly  enough  that,  if  the  greateft 
and  mod  decided  Superiority  could  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  Security,  we  had  that  Security  even 

before 
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before  the  War  f;  they  faw  that,  by  the  Etta 

in  Nova  Scotia, 

,  °t0’  ^  the  Lakes>  without  at  all  in¬ 

cluding  French  Canada,  that  Security  would 

have  been  at  Jeaft  doubled  ,  and  that  &  ffiould 

have  been  put  into  Poffeffion  of  every  /Irons 

and  important  Pafs  in  North  America.  They 

aw  all  this,  and  were  fenfible,at  the  fame  time^ 

that  in  oruer  to  prove  the  Neceffity,  of  acquir- 

m§  .  af‘a‘-a>  they  had  been  obliged  to  lay  down 
a  Principle  of  Security,  to  which  the  Acquifition 
o  Canada  would  be  full  as  inadequate  as  the 
VC!-/'  S v item  they  condemned  : '  their  Principle 
waS}  whilft  the  F?'ench  bordered  on  us  in 
any  Part,  vve  could  enjoy  no  Security.  Had 
they  attempted  therefore  to  fhew  the  Affirma¬ 
tive  Part,  that  Canada  was  an  effedual  Provifion 
agamft  this  Danger,  they  knew  they  mud;  refort 
to  thole  very  Arguments,  which  they  had  all 
along  oppofed,  and  that  the  Weaknefs  of  their 
Scheme  would  appear  at  the  very  ffi-ft  Glance 
unlefs  they  could  prove  that  Canada  was  aU 
North  America,  for  on  no  other  Suppofition  was 
their  Security  to  be  had. They  therefore  thought 
it  fafer  intirely  to  evade  this  Difcuffion,  though 
they  had  been  exprefsly  challenged  to  it ;  hop- 
ing  that  the  Publick  would  take  it  for  granted, 

that 

-  ^  ^le.  ^ranSe  Portions,  advanced  on  this  matter,  render 
i  nccciiary  to  remind  th6  Reader  that  it  was  not  the  Dan- 
^r°i  0ur  ^°‘onies,  hut  the  Encroachments  on  our  Rights 
w  ic  l  °cca  loned  thcWar.  Rights,  which  however  remote 
or  incon  i  erable,  it  would  not  have  fuited  the  Dignityof 
our  rown  tamely  to  have  feen  invaded  ;  but  no  publick 

c  me  ntioned,  and  no  private  Man  of  Scnfe  ever  thought 
of  Danger.  ^ 
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that  thofe,  who  had  fhewed  themfelves  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  alarmed  at  the  Danger  of  the  Colonies 
as  to  forget  every  other  Confideration,  had 
been  wife  enough  to  provide  effe&ually  for 
their  Security.  No  Perfon  living  having  there¬ 
fore  faid  a  Angle  Word  in  Proof  of  this  Pro¬ 
portion,  that  Canada  really  gave  the  Securiy, 
they  required  ;  and  it  being,  I  am  very  lure, 
far  enough  from  felf-evident,  I  might  be  fup- 
pofed  exempted  from  the  Trouble  of  a  Refu¬ 
tation.  But  in  order  to  give  an  intire  Satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  Reader,  I  fhall  intreat  his  Patience 
a  little  longer  on  this  Point. 

The  great  Strefs  of  the  Argument  is  laid, 
as  he  will  obferve,  upon  our  Danger  from  the 
favage  *  Incurfions,  and  here  it  is  proper  that 
thofe,  who  have  not  very  attentively  ftudied 
the  Affairs  of  America ,  fhould  be  apprifed,  that 
our  Colonies  in  common  with  the  Colonies 
of  all  other  European  Nations,  thofe  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Holland,  have  from  their  firft 
Settlement  been  liable  to  fome  Moleflation 
from  the  aboriginal  Savages  of  that  Country. 
This  is  an  Inconvenience  to  which  fuch  Colo¬ 
nies  are,  and  ever  muft  in  fome  Degree  be 
fubjedt,  as  long  as  thofe  favage  Nations  con¬ 
tinue  to  exift ;  and  no  Meafures  whatever  can 
effectually  remove  it. 

But  if  it  is  proper  that  this  Inconvenience 
fhould  be  fairly  laid  before  tbe  Reader,  it  is 
no  lefs  proper  that  he  fhould  be  informed  of 
other  Particulars  equally  true  ;  firlt,  that  the 
Danger  to  us  from  thefe'  Incurfions  is  by  no 

Means 
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Means  fo  great  as  thefe  Writers  affedt  to  repre- 
fent ;  nor  have  the  French  Indians  been  uni- 
foi  inly  noxious  to  us  and  ufeful  to  the  French • 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  fometimes  made 
thefe  very  Savages  extremely  ufeful  to  us  againft 
the  French  ;  and  we  have  more  than  once,  by' 
means  of  thefe  very  Savages,  brought  the 
French  Colony  of  Canada  to  the  very  Brink  of 
Deftrudtion.  And,  Secondly,  That  be  the 
Danger  of  what  Magnitude  they  pleafe,  they 
have  never  fhewn  that  Canada  will  prove  any 

fort  of  Security  againft  the  Danger  from  the 

Indians . 

*  •  *  i 

With  regard  to  the  firft  Point,  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  and  ftriking  Manners,  an  odd  and  Angular 
Mode  of  Exprelfion  in  their  Harangues,  fome 
horrid  Cruelties  in  their  Way  of  making  War, 
have  rendered  the  Affairs  of  thofe  People 
more  affedting  to  us,  than  their  real  Importance 
in  the  America n  Syftem  at  all  deferves.  The 
favage  Manners  ftrike  powerfully  on  the  Ima¬ 
gination,  and  are  therefore  an  excellent  In- 
ftrument  in  the  Hands  of  defigning  People.  I 
kn  ow  that  the  unhappy  Sufferers  by  the  In¬ 
dian  Barbarity  are  worthy  of  great  Compaffion  ; 
but  I  know  too,  that  this  Compaffion  ought  not 
to  pervert  our  Judgment,  or  alarm  us  out  of 
all  common  Senle  and  all  rational  Confidera- 
tion  of  our  Jntereft.  Notwithftandins  the  tre- 
mendous  Accounts  which  have  from  Time  to 
Time  filled  our  News  Papers,  on  the  heft  In¬ 
formation  I  have  been  able  to  derive  from  a 
very  diligent  Enquiry,  the  Damage  done'  in 
North  America y  in  companion  of  the  Terror  it 

4. 
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has  occafioned,  has  been  altogether  trifling.  An 
Indian  Enemy,  the  Novelty  once  removed,  is  as 
contemptible  for  his  Weaknefs  as  he  is  odious 
for  his  Cruelty  ;  and  it  might  be  eafily  proved, 
that  all  the  People  killed  from  one  End  of 
America  to  the  other,  in  thefe  favage  Excur- 
fions,  before  the  current  Year,  did  not  amount 
to  the  Number  {lain  in  one  (harp  Skirmilh  in 
Germany ;  fuch  a  Skirmilh  as  for  the  Lofs  of  it 
they  would  have  (hewn  no  kind  of  puhlick 
Concern  here  at  London ,  or  for  the  Advantage 
in  which  we  fhould  not  light  a  lingle  Win¬ 
dow. 

But  this  fo  dreaded  Race  of  Men,  to  the 
Confideration  of  whom  we  are  to  poilpone 
all  our  other  Intereft,  are  not  only  extremely 
divided,  and  many  of  them  adualiy  fighting 
for  us,  but  they  are  even  now  oniy  few  in 
Number.  Our  Traders  wage  a  mod  deftruc- 
tive  and  uninterrupted  War  on  them  in  the 
Commerce  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  by  which 
they  feverely  retaliate  all  the  Murder  which  the 
Barbarity  of  the  Savages  inftigates  them  to 
commit.  Thus  by  their  Vices,  their  Ignorance, 
their  inconvenient  Manner  of  Life,  and  their 
Cruelty,  which  is  not  executed  lblely  upon 
their  European  Neighbours,  they  are  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  reduced  and  decay  fo  prodigioufly  (I 
had  almoft  faid  incredibly)  faft,  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  in  half  a  Century  they  mud  dilappear 
from  theNeighbourhood  of  ourColonies.True- 
ly  it  is  curious  enough  to  obferve,  that  when 
thefe  People  were  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  they  are  at  prefcnt,  and  in  every  Rei'ped 
more  terrible,  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Colonies, 

N  at 
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at  that  Time  comparatively  very  few,  always 
Ipoke  and  wrote  of  them,  with  the  greateft 
Contempt  ;  and  now,  when  the  Indians  as 
well  as  the  French  are  greatly  reduced,  when 
the  very  Country,  which  fome  of  the 
mold  cireaded  of  thofe  Nations  inhabit,  was, 
on  the  Terms  of  our  original  Right,  to  be  put 
into  our  Hands  to  fortify  as  we  pieafed,  then  all 
of  a  hidden  the  Colonies  are  reprefented  as  in 
the  utmoft  Terror  and  Confternation.  Then 
they  are  expofed  to  Burnings,  Waftings,  and 
Murders  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  and 
we  have  done  abfolutely  nothing  for  them 
while  the  French  poflefs  Canada. 

I  am,  however,  willing  for  Argument, 
to  admit  the  Power  of  thefe  pitiful  Savages  to  be 
as  great  as  the  Gentlemen  pleafe ;  to  allow, that, 
in  fpite  of  our  (Pong  Eftablifhment  in  their 
Country,  they  will  continually  and  unanimoufly 
perfeverein  xht  French  intereft.  I  will  fuppofe  that 
they  havefo  little  ofWifdom  or  of  human  Nature, 
that  they  will  pertinacioufly  court  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  ruinous  Alliance.  Yet  if  the  Plan  pro- 
pofed  by  thefe  Gentlemen  will  deliver  them 
from  the  Fear  which  they  pretend;  if  their  De¬ 
mands,  extenfive  as  they  are,willcorne  upin  any 
Degree  to  their  Principles  ;  I  am  very  ready  at 
once  to  adopt  their  Scheme.  On  this  Point,  I 
am  willing  to  join  Iftue,  and  here  to  reft  the 
whole  Controverfy. 

And  frrft,  1  muft  obferve,  that  the 
ingenious  Author  of  the  Interejl  has  no 
where  attempted  to  prove,  that,  in  Cafe  the 
French  were  wholly  removed  not  only  out  of 
Canada ,  but  out  of  the  World;  we  fhould  be 

thereby 
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thereby  fecured  from  the  Ravages  and  Incur- 
fions  of  the  Indians.  He  knows  too  well  that 
thefe  People  have  many  Motives  and  induce¬ 
ments  to  War,  independent  of  the  Influence 
of  French  Politicks;  and  he  is  too  well  verfed 
in  our  Colony  Hiftory,  not  to  remember  that 
we  have  been  engaged  in  many  of  our  greateft 
Indian  Wars,  at  Times  when  we  had  no  Rea- 
fon  to  fufpedt,  that  the  Indian  Hoftihties  were 
at  all  provoked  by  French  Councils. 

This  Writer  is  fo  fully  fatisfied  of  the  In- 
fufficiency  of  the  Cefli on  of  Canada  to  guard 
againfl:  the  only  Danger  he  is  pleafed  to  al¬ 
ledge,  that  he  is  obliged  to  fly  to  that  very 
Security,  the  abfolute  Infufficiency  of  which 
he  had  before  fo  pofitivcly,  and,  indeed,  fo  very 
juftly  aflerted ;  and  he  contends  that  we  mull 
even  maintain  *  Forts  and  Garrifons  to  awe  the 
Indians, though  Canada  fliould  be  yielded  to  us. 

I  would  befeech  thole,  who  take  Pains  to 
exaggerate  Diforders  which  they  know  to  be 
incurable,  with  intent  to  recommend  political 
Noftrums  which  they  know  to  be  infufficicnt,to 
recolleft,  that  whenever  Canada  becomes  a  Bri- 
tijls  Colony,  it  becomes  from  that  Moment  in- 
titled  to  our  Care  and  Protection,  as  much  as 
any  other  of  our  Settlements;  to  recollcCt  that 
the  remote  English  Settlers  in  our  Colony  of 
Canada ,  will  alfobe  expofed  as  much  or  more 
than  any  of  the  reft,  on  its  immenfely  extend¬ 
ed  Frontier,  to  the  Attacks  of  hundreds  of  fa- 
vage  Nations,  to  very  many  of  which  wc  have 

N  2  beea 

*  V  id.  Int.  of  Col.  p.  1 3.  u  I  would  not  be  wider  flood  to  deny 
<c  that ,  ij  we  retain  Canada,  feme  few  Forts  will  be  of  ufed* 
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been  hitherto  Strangers,  and  againft  which 
this  Country  of  Canada,  when  it  was  in  the 
Hands  oiFrance ,was  fome  fort  of  Outwork  to  us. 
Some  of  thefe  Nations  may  probably  be  under 
the  Influence  of  th e,  French,  fome  under  that  of 
the  Spaniards,  others  under  an  Influence  per¬ 
haps  ftill  more  dangerous,  their  own  parti¬ 
cular  Ambition,  their  own  Refentment,  or 
their  own  favage  Caprice.  So  that  the  boaft- 
ed  Remedy  has  only  fhifted  the  Seat,  and  by  no 
Means  removed  the  Caufe,  of  the  Diftemper. 

Belides,  let  us  not  forget,  that  a  great  Part 
of  our  old  Colonies,  a  great  Part  of  Virginia , 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  are  in  them- 
felves  much  the  weakefl,  and  much  the  mofl 
valuable,  of  all  our  Colonies  on  that  Continent, 
and  are  bordered  by  much  the  flrongeft  of  the 
favage  Tribes  ;  the  ten  Nations  on  the  Ohio , 
thofe  of  the  Creeks ,  and  the  Cherokees,  Chica - 
fazes,  Chadiaws,  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
nor  at  all  intimidated  by  the  Reduction  of  all 
Canada ,  from  carrying  on  a  cruel,  and, for  fome 
time,  fuccefsful  War  againft  us.  Thus  we 
have  been  furnifhed  with  a  {hiking  Proof  of 
the  Infufficiency  of  this  fantaftical  Hypothefis, 
almofl:  as  foon  as  it  was  publifhed. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Security  mention¬ 
ed  by  this  Writer  of  the  Intereji ,  the  Security 
of  never  having  another  American  War.  A  Se¬ 
curity  with  which  he  may,  without  any  Dif* 
turbance  fiom  me,  amufe  himfelf,  and  thofe 
who  chufe  to  be  diverted  with  this  Kind  of 
Speculations.  But  thofe,  who  reafon  from 

Experience, 
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Experience,  and  confider  from  what  Caufes  this 
laft  American  War  arofe,  will  laugh  at  fuch  an 
abfurd  Expedlation;  Whoever  examines  the 
Anfwer  of  *  England  to  the  Ultimatum  of 
France ,  will  fee  that  the  new  Bounds  of  Canada 
will  admit  of  as  manyDifcuffions, whenever  the 
French  ihall  chufe  to  enter  into  them,  as  our 
old  Bounds  in  Nova  Scotia ,  and  on  the  Ohio., 
and  that,  independent  of  all  thefe  Difficulties, 
the  real  Limits  of  our  Southern  Colonies  are 
yet  further  from  an  accurate  Adjuftment  than 
thofe  of  our  Northern. 

There  is  nothing  more  painful  than  to  be 
driven  to  maintain  an  Argument,  where  you  have 
Reafon  to  think  your  Antagonifl:  is  not  quite 
ferious.  After  all  this  Reafoning,  does  this 
Gentleman  ferioufly,  or  does  any  Man  what¬ 
ever  in  good  Earned:  believe,  that  if  the  French , 
broken  as  they  have  been  in  this  War,  were  in 
the  Conclufion  of  it  confined  within  the  real 
Bounds  of  Canada,  and  that  we  poflefled  the 
whole  vaft  Country  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  all 
the  Country  of  Ohio,  that  our  Colonies  could 
be  in  any  real  Danger  from  the  Attempts  of 
the  French  ?  Does  he  not  on  the  contrary 
believe,  or  rather  is  he  not  fully  convinced,  that 
the  true  and  real  Danger  would  lie  wholly 
upon  the  Side  of  the  French ;  and  that  on 
breaking  out  of  a  War  between  the  two 

Crowns, 

% 

*  N°  28.  Fr.  Hifl:  Mem.  Art.  2.  u  As  to  what  refpedls 
cc  the  Line  drawn  front  Rio  per  dido,  with  regard  to  the 
<c  Limits  of  Louifiana,  his  Majefly  is  obliged  to  rrjedt  it F 
And  again  in  the  next  Page,  “  The  Line  propofed  to  fix  the 
<c  Bounds  of  Louifiana  cannot  be  admitted 
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Crowns,  they  mull  be  fubjedt  not  only  to  fome 
D.egree  of  Moleftation,  but  to  utter  Ruin  from 
ours  ;  that  the  Attack  would  be  moft  probably 
from  us,  and  that  the  French  would  in  any 
fuch  War  gladly  compound  for  a  Neutrality  ? 

But  this  being  a  Sort  of  Confederation  not 
much  pulhed  by  the  Writers,  and  addrefled 
only  to  the  Politicks  of  the  mod;  uninformed 
Vulgar,  I  ill al  1  not  inlift  upon  it. 

In  a  Word,  the  Security  derived  from  an 
irrefiftible  Superiority,  it  is  on  all  Hands  ad¬ 
mitted  we  might  have  had,  without  Canada, 
the  Security  againft  all  Poftibility  of  an  In- 
vafton,  we  have  not  with  Canada ,  in  its  utmoft: 
Extent,  and  a  Security  on  the  extravagantPrin- 
ciples,  on  wnich  Canada  was  claimed  by  all  the 
W l  iters  for  it,  which  was  in  Effedt  nothing 
lefs  than,  that  we  ftiould  have  no  Neighbours, 
we  neither  could  have  with  Canada ,  and  Loui- 
Jiana ,  nor  with  all  America ,  nor  indeed  with 
any  thing  Ihort  of  univerfal  Empire.  The 
Foundations  upon  which  thefe  Writers  built 
their  Syftem,  were  laid  in  the  moft;  unbound¬ 
ed,  and  unbecoming  Ambition.  The  Value 
of  the  Demands  they  made  in  Conlequence  of 
thofe  extravagant  Principles,  was  pitiful,  and 
ridiculoufly  low,  and  fuch  as  provided  for  no 
one  national  Advantage  of  the  leaft  Importance. 
Theirs  v/as  juft  the  Reverie  of  an  intelligent 
Policy,  in  which,  the  Pretences  ought  to  be  as 
moderate,  and  the  Acquilitions  as  advanta¬ 
geous  as  polnble. 

I  mull  repeat  the  Caution  I  ufed  at  the 
Beginning  of  this  Part  of  my  Dilppurfe :  i 

do 
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do  not  propofe  that  Canada  Ihould  not  be  ac¬ 
quired,  I  only  propofe  that  the  real  Value 
of  this  Acquifition  fhould  be  known.  The 
French  have  made  no  Difficulty  of  furrender- 
ing  all  Canada.  I  am  heartily  glad  (though 
I  am  no  Way  furprifed)  that  they  did  not ; 
becaufe  it  puts  an  End  to  a  Difipute,  in  which 
Paffion  on  one  Side  would  have  been  heavy 
enough  to  have  over-bailanced  any  Weight  of 
Reafon  on  the  other.  Canada  may  be  of  fome 
Advantage  to  us.  I  mult  confefs  I  do  not 
know  what  that  Advantage  is.  But  whatever 
it  may  be,  I  conceive  we  have  paid  the  full 
Price  for  it,  not  only  in  Regard  to  the  Value 
of  the  Objedts  exchanged,  but  alfo  in  Regard 
to  the  Situation  of  thofe  Objedts,  at  the  Time 
of  the  Exchange. 

The  Equivalent  which  France  demanded  for 
her  Guarantee  of  Canada  was  a  Participation 
in  the  two  North  American  Fifheries  :  that  on 
the  Banks  or  Newfoundland ,  and  that  in  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  mull:  be  obferved, 
that  thel'e  are  two  diftindt  Fifheries :  and  that 
they  are  always  conlidered  as  diltindf  in  our 
Memorials  *. 

Either  of  thofe  Fifheries,  merely  as  an  Ob- 
jedt  of  Value,  and  wholly  independent  of  its  Si¬ 
tuation  at  the  o  mning  this  Treaty  (when,  as  the 
Reader  may  obierve,  they  were  both  in  our  Pof- 
feffion)  would  I  believe  generally  have  palled  as  a 
very  fufficient  Indemnification  for  Canada.  But 
we  admitted  the  Propolal  of  France  for  both  of 
thefe Fifheries  j  annexing  only  the  Condition  of 

,  her 

*  N°  28.  Art.  4.  Hid.  Mem,  of  theNeg, 
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her  deftroying  the  Harbour  of  Dunkirk  con¬ 
formably  to  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  Even  with  this  Condition,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  the  Bargain  was  ftill  infinitely  in  the 
Favour  of  France .  Whether  the  Conceffion 
was  very  mortifying  to  them  as  they  aflerted, 
I  know  not,  nor  do  I  think  that  their  Feelings 
conftitute  any  Part  of  our  Intereft.  They 
certainly  loft  very  little  by  that  Condition : 
and  I  think  it  is  as  certain  that  we  have  gained 
nothing  by  it. 

Becaufe  JirJl  *,  they  did  not  agree  to  deftroy 
the  trading  Harbour,  which  was  included  in 
their  Obligation  under  the  ninth  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Secondly,  they  refufed  to  ereeft  a  Dam  *{• 
againfttheSea ;  a  Work  to  which  they  had  been 
obliged  after  the  Peace  abovementioned,  and 
without  which  the  Harbour  cannot  be  deftroyed. 

thirdly,  they  infilled  that  the  J  Cunette 
fhould  be  left  Handing  to  preferve  the  Health 
of  the  Inhabitants,  which  was  exactly  the  Pre¬ 
tence  upon  which  they  before  evaded  the 
intire  Demolition  of  that  Harbour  tfhdcr  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  ||. 

The 


*  Ny  27.  Fr.  Hi  ft.  Mem.  Art.  4.  “  His  Majejly  will  leave 
“  the  trading  Harbour.”  And  Vid.  Occafional  W ri ter.  Cafe  of 
Dunkirk  confidercd,  p.  295,  and  300. 

f  Pap.  59.  of  Fr.  Hift.  Mem.  and  Pag.  312,  319,  322, 
of  the  Occafional  Writer. 

t  No.  29.  Art.  4.  Fr.  Hift.  Mem.  “  But  the  Cunette 
“  Jhall  be  left  Jlandin?  round  the  Place  for  the  Salubrity  o  f  the 
«  Air.” 

D  Vid.  301,  2.  Occafional  Writer. 
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The  Harbour  of  Dunkirk  would  therefore 
have  been  only  nominally  deftroyed.  But 
whether  it  was  to  be  deftroyed  nominally  or 
really  is,  it  is  now  apparent,  a  Matter  of  little 
Confequence }  but  I  think  our  again  making 
a  Point  of  it,  after  having  in  two  Treaties  ex¬ 
perienced  the  Inefficacy  of  fuch  Stipulations, 
was  not  a  Matter  of  Indifference ;  but  in  many 
Refpetts  a  moft  unfortunate  Mealure.  This 
Part  of  the  Treaty,  inftead  of  fettling  any  thing, 
will  only  give  rife  to  daily  and  hourly  Dif- 
cuffionsj  and  it  has  opened  an  inexhauftible 
Source  of  Contention,  the  inevitable  Confe¬ 
quence  of  v/hich  muft  be,  either  a  fhameful 
renouncing  of  a  national  Point,  or  the  invol¬ 
ving  us  in  a  new  War  for  an  infignificantObjedt. 

If  we  had  confulted  our  Reafon,  we  muft 
have  known  that  no  People  will  ever  exe¬ 
cute  faithfully,  the  total  Deftrudtion  of  one  of 
their  own  Places,  when  the  Execution  de¬ 
pends  wholly  upon  themfelves,  when  the  Place 
remains  in  their  own  Poffeffion,  and  when 
they  have  received  their  Confideration,  previous 
to  the  Performance  on  their  Side  ;  and  if  we 
had  confulted  Experience,  we  fhould  have 
feen  that  this  has  been  hitherto  exactly  the 
Cafe  of  France  with  Regard  to  Dunkirk ,  not- 
withftanding  the  exprels  Stipulations  in  two 
Treaties,  that  of  Utrecht  and  that  of  Aix  la  Cha - 
belle .  But  what  has  rendered  our  admitting 
this  Sort  of  Demolition  among  the  Equiva¬ 
lents  peculiarly  unfortunate  is,  that  when  the 
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French  have  found  that  Dunkirk  forms  fo  lead¬ 
ing  a  Part  in  our  Syftem  of  Politicks,  they 
will  (as  it  is  always  in  their  Power)  by  putting 
forward  or  by  fufpending  this  Work,  by  pre¬ 
tended  Demolitions,  and  by  real  Eftablilhments 
of  their  Harbour,  continually  play  upon  our 
Paffions,  and  in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  have 
now,  they  will  tor  the  future  oblige  us  to 
purchafe  the  fame  ineffectual  Stipulation  by 
the  Ceffion  of  fome  Objeft  of  real  Importance. 

After  we  have  deducted  the  Demolition  of 
Dunkirk ,  (the  Value  of  which  the  Reader  may 
judge)  all  the  Remainder  of  the  Equivalent, 
which  the  French  paid  for  the  two  Fifheries, 
confided  only  in  the  Guarantee  of  Canada .  This 
Equivalent, (contrary  to  the  Bafis  of  the  Treaty) 
came  not  out  of  her  uti  pojjidetis  but  out  of  ours , 
that  is,  in  other  Words,  die  purchafed  our 
PoffefTions  with  our  Money. 

If  France  indeed  had  been  in  Poffeffion  of 
all  Canada ,  in  dead  of  being  driven  from  every 
Part  of  it,  and  we  Mailers  only  of  the  Fifheries 
of  Newfoundland  and  St.  Lawrence ;  if  in  this 
Situation  we  had  admitted  her  to  a  Participation 
of  thefe  Fifheries  in  Exchange  for  Canada ,  I 
afk  whether  any  fair  Arbitrator  would  not 
have  confidered  it  as  a  Bargain  extremely 
advantageous  to  France? 

But  when  we  were  indifputably  Mailers 
both  of  the  one,  and  the  other  of  thefe 
Objects;  and  by  the  fundamental  Principle  of 
the  Treaty  laid  down  by  France  herfelf,  were 
obliged  to  yield  none  of  our  Podefiions,  for 
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which  a  Compenfation  was  not  to  be  made 
from  hers-,  if  then  we  admitted  her  to  take 
the  Fisheries  which  were  in  our  Pofieffion, 
in  Compenfation  for  Canada,  which  was  alfo 
in  our  Poffieffion,  would  not  (I  won’t  fay  any 
Arbitrator,  but  would  not)  any  Advocate  for 
France,  admit  our  Proceeding  to  be  governed 
by  a  Spirit  of  Generofity  hitherto  unexampled 
in  the  Dealings  between  Nation  and  Nation? 

Having  in  this  Manner  fettled  the  North 
American  Account  ^upon  her  own  Principles) 
wholly  to  her  Advantage,  would  it  have  been 
inconfiflent  with  the  loltieft  Dignity  on  the  Side 
of  France,  or  the  mold  diffident  Humility  on 
ours,  would  it  have  (hocked  any  reafonable, 
decent,  or  conciliatory  Principle,  if  we  were  to 
haveafked  in  our  Turn  fome  Advantage,  infome 
of  the  Equivalents,  in  fome  one  Part  or  other 
of  the  World?  Might  not  this  Plan  have  been 
propofed ;  that  they  fhould  take  Belleijle  for 
Minorca  ?  That  we  fhould  have  given  them, 
what  they  required,  and  it  was  not  an  unrea- 
fonable  Requeft,  Senegal  or  Gorce,  for  their 
German  Conquefts ;  and  when  we  permitted 
them  to  retain  St.  Lucie,  which  tho’  com¬ 
prehended  in  their  uti  poffidetis  was  our  Right, 
ought  not  they  to  have  permitted  us  in  ourTurn 
to  retain Guadaloupe ?  And  il  thisdidnot  fecm  to 
them  a  juft  Equivalent;  if  we  had  added  to  the 
Ceffion  of  St.Ltecie,  the  reft  of  the  neutral  Iflands 
(which  to  them  might  be  of  fome  Advantage) 
could  the  French  Negotiator  himfelf  pretend 
to  deny,  that  as  in  North  America  we  had  ached 
a  very  generous,  fo  in  the  Wejl-Indm  we  aded 
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at  leaffc  a  very  moderate  Part?  Could  he  fay 
that  we  had  quitted  the  Bafis  of  the  Nego¬ 
tiation,  but  when  the  quitting  of  it  was  clear¬ 
ly  to  the  Advantage  of  France  ?  Surely  he 
could  never  fay,  with  any  Appearance  of  Truth, 
that  we  affumed  a  delpotic  Air,  that  we  fpoke 
in  the  Tone  of  Conquerors,  or  that  we  had 
made  any  harfh  offenfive  Ufe  of  our  Vic¬ 
tories  ;  and  yet  this  Syftem,  fo  refpedtable  for 
its  Moderation,  would  not  have  coft  us  one 
Penny  of  Trade  or  of  Revenue.  It  would 
have  fatisfied  the  Partisans  both  of  North 
American ,  and  Weft- -Indian  Acquifition,  and 
the  Day  the  Peace  was  concluded,  it  would 
have  added  to  our  Englifh  and  North  American 
Trade,  a  Source  of  Wealth  cheaply  valued  at  a 
Million  a  Year.  Let  the  Reader  compare  the 
Effedr  of  this  Scheme  with  that  ftated  in  the 
fixtieth  Page  of  this  Trcatife. 

I  know  not  by  what  Fatality  it  is,  but  1 
fear ce  remember  a  Treaty  which  has  been  in 

s' 

any  confiderable  Degree  advantageous  to  this 
Nation,  except  that  with  Spain  in  1670,  by 
which  our  Right  to  Jamaica  was  confirmed. 
I3y  that  Treaty  we  poflefs  at  this  Day  a  Trade 
worth  within  a  Trifle  of  Eleven  hundred 
thoufand  Pounds  a  Year.  The  Peace  of 
Jltrccht  was  certainly  a  bad  one,  compared 
with  the  Advantages  which  we  might  reafon- 
ably  have  expeded.  Yet  even  thisTreaty  was  not 
wholly  unlucrative  to  the  Nation  ;  for  we  ac¬ 
quired  by  thatTreaty  one  half  of  thefinalllfland 
of  Si .Chrijlopher .The  Sale  of  Lands  in  that  half 
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of  the  Ifland  produced  90,000 1.  which  came 
to  the  Credit  of  the  Nation,  and  appears  upon 
the  public  Accounts  ;  a  Sum  ten  times  greater 
than  all  the  Poflefiions  we  fhould  have  retain¬ 
ed  in  the  late  Treaty  would  have  paid  us  in  a 
Century.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  Trade  of 
that  Part  of  the  Ifland,  which  is  worth  above 
i©4,oool.  annually;  whereas  the  Trade  of 
all  our  intended  Acquifitions  in  1761,  if  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Charge  of  keeping  them,  is 
a  good  deal  worfe  than  nothing. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  no  Sacrifices 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  general  Peace  of 
Europe.  No  Man,  I  believe,  is  inhuman  or 
impolitic  enough  to  advance  fo  cruel  an  Ab~ 
furdity  ;  but  becaufe  we  are  to  make  fome  Sa¬ 
crifice,  are  we  carefully  to  feledt  for  that  Sa¬ 
crifice  the  faired  and  flatted:  of  all  our  Flock  ? 
the  only  Objedt  we  had  acquired  during  the 
War,  which  we  are  pofitively  able  to  fay  is  of 
the  lead:  commercial  Benefit  to  us  ?  And  is 
France ,  to  whom  Peace  is  probably  as  necef- 
fary  as  it  is  to  us,  is  France  to  make  no  Sacri¬ 
fice  on  her  Side,  but  of  Objedts  which  die 
mud  confefs,  and  which  we  know  are  no 
way  beneficial  to  her  ?  The  Events  of  War 
are  in  themfelves  of  very  little  Confequence. 
The  Vidtors  and  the  Vanquiflied  are  nearly 
equal  Lofers  both  in  Men  andTreafure.  The 
Terms  of  Peace  are  what  difcriminate  the 
Fortune  of  contending  Nations ;  and  whoever 
may  have  won  the  Battles,  thofe  only,  have 
the  Advantage  of  the  War,  whole  Ilcfources 
alter  it,  aie  the  larged,  and  the  mod  entire; 
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and  I  defy  any  Man  to  (hew  one  Inftance  in 
which  that  Plan  of  Peace,  which  we  have 
examined,  would  have  added  one  Penny  to 
ours,  or  have  detracted  one  Penny  from  the 

Refources  of  France. 

And  here,  I  hope,  it  will  not  be  thought 
afluming,  that  I  take  the  Liberty  humbly,  but 
earneftly,  to  recommend  it  to  the  lerious  Con¬ 
sideration  of  our  Superiors,  whether  at  the 
Lnd  of  a  glorious  indeed,  but  moft  expenfive 
vvrar,  which  has  laid  fo  heavy  a  Burthen  upon 
our  Revenue,  and  our  Credit,  it  ought  not  to 
he  one  Object,  at  leaft,  of  our  Attention,  to  find 
in  our  Conquefts  fomething  which  might 
enable  us  to  lefien,  or  to  bear  the  enormous 
Weight  of  our  Debt.  The  very  juft  Dread  of 
increafing  which  yet  further,  when  we  have 
added  nothing  to  our  Refources,  may  one  day 
he  a  Means  of  binding  down  our  victorious 
Arms;  and  may  even  difable,  or  at  leaft  dif- 
hcarten  us,  from  the  Vindication  of  our  jufteft, 
and  moft  important  Rights.  And  I  would 
iubmit  it,  with  all  due  Deference,  to  better 
judgments,  whether  we  ought  not  to  delibe¬ 
rate  a  little,  before  we  venture  to  throw  our  of 
our  Hands  anAcquifition  worth  at  this  Moment 
above  600, oco  1.  a  Year  to  our  direct  Britijh 
Trade;  and  whether  we  ought  to  think  our- 
felves  fufiiciently  indemnified  for  the  Expence 
of  this  very  chargeable  War,  by  fpeculative 
Projects  of  Commerce,  in  Places  which  never 
enjoyed  any  Trade ;  and  by  Speculations  for 
Security  in  Places,  which  were  never  in  any 
Danger, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  foregoing  Examination  is  confined 
to  the  State  of  Affairs  during  the  Period 
of  the  firft  Negotiation.  Of  the  Plan,  which 
is  purfued  in  the  prefent,  the  Author  pro- 
feffes  himfelf  totally  ignorant  ;  but,  whether 
his  Realonings  are  invalidated  or  ftrengthened 
by  the  Events,  which  have  happened  fince  the 
Period  he  treats  of,  he  fubmits  without  any 
new  Argument  to  the  Reader’s  Judgment, 
thinking  that  Matter  tolerably  evident. 

A  great  Part  of  the  Negotiation,  which  is 
the  Subject  of  the  foregoing  Difcourfe,  turned 
upon  Equivalents  and  Exchanges.  It  became 
therefore  neceflary  to  examine,  with  Attention, 
into  the  realValue  of  the  feveral  Objects, which, 
on  that  Occalion,  had  been  bal  lanced  again  It 
each  other;  and  he  did  not  think  this  Exami¬ 
nation  had  been  made,  at  leaft  in  any  Piece  he 
had  the  Fortune  to  fee,  fo  fully  and  fo  ac¬ 
curately,  as  the  Subject  feemed  to  require. 
In  the  Memorials,  by  which  the  late  Nego¬ 
tiation  was  carried  on,  the  Equivalents  are 
fometimes  fo  confounded  and  huddled  toge¬ 
ther,  that  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  difeern,  what 
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particular  Objed  is  fet  againft  another ;  but 
the  original  Propofals  of  theDuke  deChoifeul to 
our  Minifter  at  Paris,  and  the  Recapitulation 
at  the  End  of  the  Hiftorical  Memorial,  enable 
us  to  decompound  this  mixed  Mafs,  and  to  fee 
the  Value,  which  was  fet  upon  each  diflindt 
Objedt, 

The  Author  has  had  frequent  Occafion  to 
mention  fome  political  Writers  3  but,  in  oppo- 
fing  their  Sentiments,  he  has  not  fhewn  any 
perfonal  Difrefped.  He  entertains  the  high- 
eft  Opinion  of  their  Parts,  though  he  cannot 
forbear  thinking,  that,  from  a  Mifconception 
of  the  true  Merits  of  the  Queftion,  they  have 
for  fome  time  contributed  extremely  to  miflead 
the  public  Opinion  3  and  he  hopes  the  Rea¬ 
der  will  remark  one  Thing  in  his  Favour. 
Diffident  of  his  own,  and  warned  by  the  ill 
Succefs  of  much  greater,  Abilities,  he  has  not 
ventured  to  entertain  him  with  any  political 
or  commercial  Speculations  5  for  he  will  never 
allow  thole  Opinions  to  be  called  Speculations, 
which  he  fupports  by  prefent  exifling  Fads, 
by  Cuffom-houfe  Entries,  and  other  the  moll 
authentic  Vouchers  ;  thefe  he  gives  in  the 
Detail,  and  every  Reader  of  common  Senfe, 
and  common  Attention,  is  capable  of  forming 
a  judgment  upon  them  3  and  he  defires  to  be 
heard  no  longer  than  while  he  fpeaks  from 
them.  He  hopes  in  return  that  the  Public 
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will  not  admit  as  Anfwers  to  his  Fads  any  loofe 
unfupported  Reafonings,  however  ingenious 
they  may  be ;  nor  permit  the  State  of  the 
Queftion  to  be  changed,  or  one  Thing  iubfti - 
tuted  for  another.  If  fitch  P  radices  had  never 
been  admitted  in  the  Difcullion  of  this  Que¬ 
ftion,  he  is  convinced  the  Public  could  never 
have  been  diverted  from  the  ancient  funda¬ 
mental  Maxims  of  Britifh  Policy  ;  Maxims  to 
which  we  owe  all  our  prefect  Prolperity,  and 
the  Attention  to  which  at  this  great  Crilis, 
muft  determine  no  contemptible  Part  of 
Great  Britain's  future  Fortune  and  Impor¬ 
tance. 


If,  notwithftanding  the  Corredions,  which 
the  Favour  of  the  Public  has  Fiven  the  Au- 
thor  an  Opportunity  of  making,  in  a  l'econd 
Edition,  any  Inaccuracies  hill  remain,  it  is 
hoped  that  fuch  a  Misfortune  will  be  conii- 
dered  as  aimoft  unavoidable,  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  an  Argument  upon  iovery  comprehen¬ 
sive  a  Subject  in  fo  narrow  a  Compafs.  This, 
however,  he  thinks  he  may  hill  alfert,  that 
no  Miftakes,  which  lie  may  have  fallen  into, 
can  in  the  leaft  tend  to  invalidate  his  Rea¬ 
fonings  :  Quite  otberwife  ;  his  Omifiions  are 
far  more  numerous  than  his  Miftakes  ;  and 
thele  Omifiions  con  lift  in  his  not  having 
pufhed  to  their  full  Extent  the  Advantages 
with  which  his  Fads  fupplied  him. 


In  Eating  the  particular  Value  of  Gt/a— 
daloupe ,  he  has  been  no  lefs  defedive  in 
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many  Things,  which  might  fend  to  fet  the 

Imnoitance  of  that  Acquisition  in  its  proper 

Light  :  For  an  Inftance  of  this,  he  begs  Leave 
to  lay  before  the  Reader  a  comparative  Vietv 
of  the  Trade  of  that  llland,  even  in  the  im¬ 
perfect  State  in  which  it  ftood  immediately 
after  its  Reduction,  and  that  of  one  of  our 
nidi  flourifhing  Colonies  of  North  America , 
immediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
prefent  War.  The  Colony  of  Penfilvania  is  of 
Such  Reputation,  that  he  would  defervedly 
pafs  for  little  better  than  a  Madman,  who 
fhould  deny  or  endeavour  to  diminifh  the  Idea 
of  its  Importance.  It  is  indeed  a  Country  of 
very  great  Extent ;  one  of  the  moll  opulent, 
populous,  and  growing  of  all  our  northern 
Eftablifhments ;  and  cannot  contain  lefs  than 
200,000  Whites.  This  Colony  in  the  Year 
1752  took  off  the  Value  of  201,666 /.  195.  11^. 
in  Merchandizes  from  England.  This  Demand 
is  certainly  fufficient  to  eftablilh  Penfilvania  in 
our  Opinions  as  a  very  great  commercial  Ob¬ 
ject;  but  compare  this  Demand  of  Penfilvania , 
after  eighty  Years  Settlement,  with  that  of 
Guadeloupe  in  its  moft  imperfeCt  State,  in  the 
Interim  between  its  being  a  Conqueft  and  a 
Colony  ;  in  this  Point  of  Time  the  Demand 
for  Britifh  Commodities  in  Guadeloupe  amount¬ 
ed  to  238,000  /. 

Now  if  you  compare  the  Demand  for  Bri- 
tijh  Commodities  with  the  Number  of  Inha¬ 
bitants  in  each  of  thefe  Countries,  Peyfylvania 

does 
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does  not  take  off  much  above  the  Value  of 
20  s.  a  Head  ;  whereas  the  Inhabitants  of  Gua¬ 
daloupe,  fuppofing  the  Whites  to  be  10,000, 
take  off  above  23/.  Sterling  for  each  Perfon. 

Upon  this  comparative  View  of  their  re- 
lpedtive  Demands  from  Great  Britain  ;  on 
what  Principle  can  Penfilvania  be  confidered 
as  an  Objedt  of  very  great  and  ferious  Impor¬ 
tance  to  our  Power  and  Commerce,  as  in  com¬ 
mon  Reafon  it  muft  be,  if  Guadaloupe  is  not 
to  be  confidered  at  lead  on  a  Par  with  it -y 
and  in  every  commercial  Light  an  Objedt  of  as 
much  Importance.  This  is  the  State,  upon 
the  refpedtive  Demands  of  thefe  two  Countries 
from  Great  Britain ,  in  which  Guadaloupe  is 
not  inferior,  but  rather  fuperior  to  the  great 
Colony  of  Penfilvania.  But  on  a  comparative 
View  of  their  refpedtive  Exports  hither,  the 
Ballance  is  infinitely  in  Favour  of  Guadaloupe ; 
the  Export  of  the  former  to  Great  Britain 
is  but  22,404/.  13  s.  id.  that  of  the  latter, 
as  we  have  feen,  amounts  to  630,269/.  2 s.  9 d. 

above  five  and  twenty  Times  the  Value  of  that 

of  Penfilvania. 


In  this  View  of  Export  to  Great  Britain , 
the  Reader  will  take  another  comparaiiveView. 
The  Export  of  all  the  Colonies  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  which  do  not  produce  enumerated  Com¬ 
modities,  and  which  are  the  only  ones  truly 
contrafied  with  the  V/cJl- Indies,  amounts  to 
only  70,074/.  i2  3d.  The  Reader  has 
jult  feen  how  little  proportioned  this  is  to  that 
of  Guadaloupe  alone. 
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Bet  tc  carry  this  Hill  further,  the  whole 
Produce  of  ail  the  North  American  Colonies 
put  together,  amounts  but  to  648,683  /.  or.  4 d. 
which  is  but  18,413/.  x  1  r.  4  d.  more  than 

tbs  Returns  of  Guadaloupe  alone. 
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